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Editorial - 


Call to Last month in The some prayers 
* were given, for two objects: for the unity of 
the world in its Spiritual life, and for: unity in national life, 


Again this month we take up the latter of these two themes, 


not this time in forms of prayer. but in topics; and we suggest 
certain things for which we all ‘should, pray. _ This war is the 


greatest calamity the world has ever known: our prayers must 


be perfervid and constant. . The topics are practically those of 


the Committee of Reference and Counsel representing the 


Foreign Missions Conference. of North America, which they 
included in a circular. letter sent out under date.of September 
18th... By following these topics we may have the satisfaction 
of knowing that we are joining our voices to those i in America 
and. the counwies of that are in petition 
for these same things, 
,. IN this connection we should like to call 
pte 5 attention to the truly remarkable proclamation 
) OF the President of the United States, setting 
forth’ Sunday, October 4th, as a Day of Prayer and Suppli- 
cation. : In no:other place of which at present we have khowl- 
edge are.we aware of. such an excellent summary of the things 
for which Christian peoples should pray in this time of sinful 
war. As was to be expected, President Wilson carefully abstains 
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from any sentiment approaching a breach of neutrality. He 
requests all God-fearing people :— 


‘*to unite their petitions to Almighty God, that, overruling the counse] 
of men, setting straight the things they cannot govern or alter, taking pity 
on the nations now in the throes of conflict, in His mercy and goodness 
showing a way where men can see none, He vouchsafe His children healing 
peace again and restore once more that concord among men and nations 
without which there can be neither happiness nor true friendship nor any 
wholesome fruit of toil and thought in the world; praying also to this end 
that He forgive us our sins, our ignorance of His holy will, our wilfulness and 
many errors, and lead us in the paths of obedience to places of vision and to 
thoughts and counsels that purge and make wise.” 


* * 


. On pages 774-777 of this issue will be 
fey weneee. found the topics suggested for the week 
of universal and united prayer, January 3rd to 9th, 1915. We 
need hardly remind our readers that the World’s Evangelical 
Alliance, which issued these topics, is an international and 
interdenominational society. It is not a political organization 
and has become the permanent centre of international appeal 
on behalf of persecuted Christians, its freedom from political 
trammels qualifying and entitling it to make petition or protest 
to any government in the world, and securing for it a respectful 
hearing. It will be noted that the topics, as printed, make no 
direct reference to the war. This was only to be expected as 
the programme has to be prepared early in the year, so that it 
can receive the approval and signature of representatives of 
the Alliance throughout the entire world. The programme, 
_ however, can be readily adapted and leaders can bring forward 
' gupplementary topics to suit the peculiar circumstances. It is 
quite possible that fresh topics may be issued before the close 
of the year, but we think it well that the programme, as print- 
ed, should be followed as closely as possible so as to avoid con- 
fusion and the possible break in the unity of petition and in- 
tercession which the programme of the Week of Prayer, being 
universal and international, pee 


* * * 


: Our readers will doubtless have perused many 
| cylin articles on the Christians’ attitude to the war, 

" and possibly received definite letters of instruc- 
tion from their Boards. They will, however, not grudge the 
space given to the following extracts from a letter sent by one 
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of the Missionary Boards i in America to its missionaries on the 
field 


‘* All missionary workers should observe the strictest nile in speech 
and writing. President Wilson has issued special appeals to the American 
people on this subject, copies of which you have doubtless seen. The 
considerations he mentions apply with special force to missionaries and boards, 
This is partly because Christian workers are supposed to exemplify the 
Christian wisdom and fairness at such a time, and partly because we must 
be careful not to imperil the sacred interests which have been entrusted 
to US. . 

Remember the established policy of our Board and Missions not to make 
appeals to our Government or to its diplomatic or consular representatives, 
except in cases of urgent necessity. Information, of course, should be sent to 
them ; but we should avoid anything which looks like telling government 
officials what they ought to do. ..... 

Show all possible kindness to neighboring missionaries from the warring 
nations. In some cases, their supplies from home may be seriously diminished 
or cut off altogether, so that their work may be brought toa standstill and the 
missionaries themselves subjected to great suffering. ..... 

Exercise all practicable economy in your expenditures and prepare 
yourselves for a possible enforced retrenchment. We know that you always 
try to be careful about financial matters, but we are sure that you will 
appreciate the importance of special effort under present conditions. You 
have had painful reasou to know of the financial anxieties which the 
Board was already facing and now the hopes that we had formed for a more 
prosperous year have been shattered by this awful war. The cutting off of 
the greater part of the export and import trade of the United States has 
precipitated a very serious situation. ..... | 3 

Call conferences of the leaders of the native churches and lay the whole 
situation before them, asking their hearty co-operation and explaining to them 
that this is an eminently appropriate time for them to develop the grace of 
self-support in every possible way. Schools, hospitals, and churches should 
be brought as nearly as possible to self-support. Such self-support, always 
desirable, and one of our missionary axioms, is now, like the avoidance of 
special appeals, made doubly imperative. ..... 

‘Make as clear as you can to non-Christian officials and people that this 
war is not due to Christianity but to a disregard of its precepts. While, as 
Christian workers, we must be strictly neutral as between belligerents, we 
should be outspoken in lamenting this war as essentially unchristian. 

Let us search our own hearts with due humility and penitence. Avoid all 
pharisaical assumption of superiority to our European brethren, remembering 
that we ourselves as Americans have often shown quite as belligerent a spirit 
as that which we are now condemning in our European brethren.” 


* 

Dr. Hewett’s article in this issue should be 
pondered carefully and prayerfully, for it con- 
tains a call to self-examination, especially on the 
part of those who are still dubious or suspicious as to the place 
the Chinese should occupy in the founding, governing, and self- 
propagation of the Church in this land. We would fain hope 
that Dr. Hewett’s experience is no common one at this time of 
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the day. The leading strings should be gently released, else 
they will chafe, some day snap, and some folks will have a 
great fall, and if those pulling opposite ways escape a bruising 
it will be surprising. ‘There may be in isolated cases or 
abnormal areas reasons why the missionaries’ grip should 
remain tight for a brief season, but, assuredly, the sooner the 
better for the body of missionaries to realise that their place of 
duty, as it is their place of honour, is side by side with the 
Chinese, on terms of equality, to be counsellors and friends in 
fullest and frankest co-operation, with no trace of superior airs 
or of higher culture. ‘‘I am among you as he that serveth”’ 
is the suitable sentiment at this stage. The spirit of inde- 
pendence is permeating the Churches, and it is destined to 
grow and intensify, and woe to the mission or the missionary _ 
who misses this opportunity of rendering great service to 
God and the Church by being inimical or lukewarm. We 
are thankful for the evidence which comes from all over 
the land that tokens of the new day are abundant, and 
that the Chinese are proving their worthiness and fitness 
by labour, devotion, wisdom, and generosity. Chinese and 
missionaries side by side, each learning from the other, 
and each the better for the other, is what ought to be, and 


largely is, the fact. 


| Mr. Harmon’s wise words should be studied 
ype a in the light of Dr. Hewett’s, for both articles 
nest. deal with the same problems, from different 
viewpoints. No one who has had a fairly long experience 
would doubt for a moment that the finest blossoms and the 
most numerous on the Tree of Life in China have been of the 
planting and garnering of the Chinese. Mr. Harmon deals 
trenchantly but simply with this arm of the service, and his 
method seems, to us, to be wise and practicable, and makes for 
the building up of the Kingdom. No higher service is possible 
to the missionary to-day than that of training men and women, © 
who are needed in ever increasing numbers, to assault the 
strongholds in a way that no body of missionaries can ever hope 
to do, though earnest and persistent, by reason of their insuff- 
cient numbers. And may we add a plea that, further, there 
should be a fresh and persistent devotion to, the labour of 
preaching by missionaries, and thus not only will they be 
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guides and examples to those who are co-workers, but they will 
also give spirit and strength to their coadjutors, and a stronger 
Church will inevitably emerge, which will help to solve some 
of the problems stated by Dr. Hewett. 

« * 

In ‘*The Month”? our readers will find a 
ee preliminary report of the recent evangel- 
istic meetings for students, officials, gentry, and business men. 
Since the report was written, Mr. Eddy and his co-workers have 
conducted a successful campaign in Shanghai and are entering 
upon work in Nanking. The method and results indicate and 
justify the carefulness and comprehensiveness of planning and 
the whole-hearted and statesman-like co-operation with which 
this movement is identified. To those who have been watching 
this unique work it seems that the great problem is not, ‘‘Is 
China open or are the educated classes open to approach ?”’ 
This has been demonstrated, provided the approach is wise, and 
friendly, and tactful. The real problem is, ‘‘ Are we as Chris- 
tians ready to enter the open doors and make good the oppor- 
tunity ?’? We understand that the desire of the committee is 
not to place too much emphasis on the numbers attending 
meetings or the large numbers signing for Bible study, although 
these should not be disregarded, for they are significant. The 
- real test of the permanency of the work is, however, the 
numbers actually enrolled and regularly attending the Bible 
classes. The new situation among the educated classes and 
their friendly and open attitude to Christianity calls for a new 
alignment of the Christian forces. We are faced with important 
questions. In some cities it looks as if some of the Chinese 
pastors do not seem to wish for a new movement which will 
disturb the old settled order which would require work and 
re-adjustment and co-ordination with other Churches. The 
fact has emerged that there is a woeful dearth of Christians 
_ who have conceived of their Christianity as involving work for 
others. Too many conceive it on the basis of privilege. Even 
leaders of Bible classes are slow to follow up their advantage in 
visitation and personal work. It is feared that probably one 
half of those who sign but do not get into Bible classes or do 
not stay in are lost through the failure of the Christian workers. 
The problem is a serious one and will receive fuller attention 


later, 
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In the frontispiece will be found a picture of 
the China Council of the American Presby-. 
terian Mission (North). In the December issue 
of the 1911 RECORDER, which dealt with some of the problems 
arising out of the relation of the Home Base to the Foreign 
Field, particulars were given of the manner in which the 
China Council was serving as an executive head over eight 
Missions without limiting the freedom of the Missions to 
express their opinions ; endeavoring to place every missionary 
where he could work to the best advantage, and avoiding all 
waste arising out of unnecessary duplication of work; or the use 
of methods which experience had proved to be unsatisfactory. 

The Missions referred to are located in the Provinces of 
Chibli, Shantung, Kiangsu, Anhwei, Chekiang, Hunan, and 
Kwangtung, and in the Island of Hainan; and are connected 
with 33 Stations occupied by over 400 missionaries. Each 
Mission has the general care and supervision of all work 
within its limits, and the whole work is reviewed in the 
annual Council Meeting, many important matters being either 
attended to in the interval by the chairman of the Council, 
who is left free for such work, or by the eomentive Committees 
of each Mission. 

As each ‘annual meeting has come round it has been 
shown that there is a growing co-operation between the 
various Missions and that the Council is in a good position 
to advise both the Boards and the Missions with regard to 
the work, so as to unify aims and methods and increase the 
efficiency of the Mission asa whole. Of course this plan may 
not work in other Missions. But our readers will be interested 
in what has been done in one Mission in the line of efficiency, 
in helping Missions in the matter of sending home their 
appeals for money, and the working out of definite lines of 
policy for the different lines of work, while taking into account 
the great variety of conditions existing beween North, Central, 
and South China. 

| 

een UNDER the caption ‘‘ The Failure of Early | 

Early Failures. Christian Missions to China’’ the Rev. A. C. 
| Moule writes in Zhe East and the West for 

October of the ‘‘definite mission from the Nestorians, which 

arrived A. D. 635 and remained until at least A. D. 845,’? which | 

he calls the Early Nestorian Period; and of the ‘‘active 
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_ presence of Nestorians A. D.c. 1200-1370 and of a mission of 
Franciscan friars from Europe A. D. 1294-1350,’’ referring 
to these as a later Nestorian Period and the Franciscan 
Mission. Mr. Moule gives references to the known sources of 
historical information concerning these Missions, and concludes 
his article by extended comment on the methods and char- 
acteristics of their work, under headings that are significant to 
all careful students of present-day mission work: (1) Educa- 
tion ; (2) Native Ministry ; (3) Organization ; (4) Literature ; 
(5) Relation to the Home Base; (6) Imperial Patronage ; 
(7) The Cross; (8) Foreignizing ; (9) Extraterritoriality. 

We may not, here, examine either the references or the 
inferences in Mr. Moule’s most excellent and interesting 
article. Our object is to call attention to it, and to suggest 
it to readers of the RECORDER as worthy of their careful 
consideration. Incidentally we may add that it is one more of 
those very excellent articles which are so frequent in Zhe 
East and the West that they make that magazine well-nigh 

indispensable to all thoughtful and careful missionaries, 

In this issue will be found the annual 
index for the past year. It indicates a 
range of subjects wider than has ever been 
attempted, and we would convey our hearty thanks to those 
who have helped us in supplying literary matter and also to 
those who have made the RECORDER known among their 
friends and so increased the number of subscribers. During 
the year several changes have been made in the administration 
of the RECORDER, enabling it more than ever to serve the 
missionary body. We trust that the fact of the RECORDER 
being so necessary to the missionary in China and to the 
sympathizer i in the home land will lead to still further interest 
in the increase in the number of subscribers. The plans for 
next year cover a wide range of subjects of vital interest to 
the missionary body and endeavours are being made to keep 
in touch with all workers in vital movements. To all our 
subscribers we wish a very happy New Year. ‘This greeting 
is no stiff formality but is the natural result of thought and 
effort in a work in which they and we are so happily associ- 
ated and the fruition of which we trust will lead to the 
bringing in of the best of happiness in mauy hearts and 
homes. 


The Going and 
the Coming Pears. 
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The Sanctuary. 


“*I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto Him, Father, J 
have sinned against heaven, and before Thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called Thy son.” St. Luke 15: 18, 19. 


That the mind of Christ may so dominate the governments 
and peoples now at war that a just aud lasting peace may be speedily 
established on a basis of mutual forbearance and brotherhood. | 


That the spirit of Christ may more thoroughly pervade the 
life of nations as well as of individuals; that national jealousies 
and suspicions may be abated ; that the pagan and selfish elements 
in our civilization may be eliminated; that all men shall realize that 
they are brothers; and that out of the tumult and strife of this 
present time faith may become clear that the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the Kingdom of our God and of His Christ. _ 


Thatthe war may not retard the progress of the work of Christ, 
but that it may be overruled, in the providence of God, to create 
conditions more favorable to the extension of the Kingdom of our 
Lord, and that to this end the Church may be given the larger vision 
and the sacrificial spirit. 


That all people may interpret the present opportunity in terms 
of spiritual obligation and privilege, that this most awful war in 
the history of the world may be made the occasion of the greatest 
revival of vital religion, that shall not be limited by national bound- 
aries but shall include all nations. 


That the Christian fellowship which has become so intimate 
im recent years be not broken, and that we may remember the 
heavy burdens that must be borne by the people of the nations now 
affected by the war. 


That we may be brought to such a realization of our own sins 
in our daily lives as will drive us to humble confession of them 
all, and will lead tus in real penitence of heart to seek a fuller 
understanding of the divine purpose and a more consistent expres- 
sion of it in our national and social life. ay 


That all who are ministering to the physical and spiritual needs 
of the soldiers—chaplains, physicians, aud nurses—be given needful 
grace and strength. 
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Contributed Articles 


Some Points of Permanent Import in the 
Missionary Message 


=D. HOSTE. 


changing conditions in a country call for | 
T tion in missionary methods, is recognised by all ; and, 


to a limited extent, the same is true in regard to the 

presentation of our message. The decay of old beliefs 
amongst some classes in certain parts of China, for instance, and 
a corresponding advance in acquaintance with various branches 
of western knowledge, obviously suggest such a modification. 
Again, as thoughtful Chinese come to recognise the extent 
to which social and political improvement, in other countries, 
have been due to the operation of Christian principles, a new 
avenue of approach to their minds and consciences is presented 
to the Christian missionary. Whilst it would be a serious 
- mistake to refuse to avail ourselves of this and other advantages 
of a similar character, it remains true that, after all, the 
Christian message . the same to-day as when it was first given 
to ian. 

Readers of the New Testament must be struck with the 
absence of explicit references to the manifold systems of reli- 
gious and philosophical thought which prevailed in the Roman 
Empire at that time. Whilst there is some difference amongst 
scholars as to the extent to which the Apostle Paul had given 
systematic study to the religions of his time, it seems to be 
agreed that he possessed, at all events, a fair working acquaint- 
ance with them. Apart, however, from an obvious difference 
which appears in the apostle’s addresses, delivered respectively 
to Jewish and Pagan hearers, he seems to have viewed man- 
kind, not so much as grouped within the folds of different 
religious systems, as in the light of certain great moral and 
spiritual facts common to them all. He recognised that at the 
root of all the disorders in the world around him, lay the moral 
weakness and spiritual impotence, which, however they might 
in their manifestation be modified by education and environ- 

Norr.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 


assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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ment, were common to the whole race. In other words, he 
regarded the fact of sin as the fundamental cause of human 
disaster and ruin. Nor did he look upon sin merely as the 
infringement of natural and moral law. He regarded it 
primarily as an offence against the holiness of a personal God, 
and as such drawing forth His righteous wrath and judgment. 
The writer ventures to think that, at the present time, there 
is need of this latter and more important aspect of moral evil, 
as set forth in the Holy Scriptures, being given a prominent 
place in the proclamation of the Christian message. A presenta- 
tion of Christianity that fails to give emphasis to the moral 
responsibility of all men to act up to such light as has been 
given them, and their consequent guilt in the sight of God, 
incurred by failure to do so, must be regarded as essentially © 
weak and defective. It may be asked here, however, whether 
in China the necessity for this is not modified by the fact that 
the truths of moral responsibility and of retribution for sin are, 
in some measure, recognised and taught by the religions 
_ glready in the country? Surely, it may be urged, it is for us, 
as the messengers of Christ, to sound forth the revelation of 
the love of the Father manifested in Christ. That the New 
Testament abundantly supports such a proclamation is indeed 
beyond question. St. Paul, for instance, makes it in the follow- 
ing words,—‘‘God commendeth His love toward us in that 
while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.’’ Whilst St. 
John tells us,—‘‘ Herein is love, not that we love God, but 
_ that He loved us and gave His Son to be a propitiation for our 
sins’’: or again, take the words of St. Peter,—‘‘ Christ died, 
the just for the unjust, that He might bring us to God.’’ Nor 
are these quotations merely isolated texts, taken out of their 
setting, but are rather condensed expressions of the broad 
tenour of the teaching of their writers. That this constitutes 
an essential point of permanent import in our message to sinful 
men is, indeed, most true. And yet the fact remains that our 

Lord laid it upon His disciples that their message was to be 
ome of ‘‘repentance’’ as well as and prior to ‘‘ remission of 
sins,’’ both of which ‘‘should be preached in His name among 
all nations.’’ Nor does it require a very extensive knowledge 
of men in this, or in any other country, to perceive the practical 
necessity for this. Whilst most missionaries of experience 
have met with Chinese already exercised about their moral 
failures, to whom the message of forgiveness of sins through 
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Christ has come as the true balm of Gilead for their wounded 
consciences, it must be sorrowfully admitted that indifference 


as to moral responsibility abounds on all hatids, the solemn 


truth conveyed in our Lord’s words,—“ Except ye repent, 
shall all likewise perish,’’ being ignored and disregarded, if 
not actually denied. 

A further essential point i in our message is the presenta- 
tion of the Christian standard of ethics. Every student of 
the Synoptic Gospels has been impressed with the large place 
given to certain precepts enjoined upon the disciples by our 


Lord Himself as a new standard, both in respect to the thoughts | 


and intents of the heart, and also to conduct towards our fellow- 
men. The principle of ‘‘an eye for an eye,’’ or in other words, 
that, whilst Iam bound to respect my neighbour’s rights, I am 
also called upon to vindicate my own, is abrogated in the case 
of the disciple. His whole life in this present world is to be a 
practical expression of the principle of readiness to suffer loss 
and shame rather than contend for his rights ; and of willing- 
ness to love and serve those who dislike and despise him. 
Moreover, it is in following this line of conduct, that the 
disciple will become a “fisher of men.’’ Some time ago, the 
writer heard of an instance of this principle of sufficient interest 
to warrant its being repeated here. A young missionary was 
_ preaching in a Buddhist monastery, his audience consisting 

of the abbot and several of the priests. In the course of his 
- remarks, he so excited the anger of the abbot, that the latter 
lost his self-control and struck the missionary in the mouth. 
The latter quietly bowed and walked away. This incident 
led to one of the priests, who witnessed it, embracing the 
Christian faith. It appears that something like the following 
train of thought was raised in his mind. Here were two reli- 
gions brought into contact,-—the one gets angry and uses vio- 
lence; the other bears it meekly. T’he moral of this storyis not, it 
need scarcely be said, that Buddhists always lose their temper; 
and that no Christian ever does so, but simply that it is impor- 
tant for a Christian preacher, living amongst people of another 
teligion, to exemplify in his own person the principles he pro- 
claims. This brings us to the last point to which it is desired 


here to draw attention, namely, the fact of the resurrection of our © 


_ Lord Jesus Christ and its immediate bearing upon the deliver- 
ance of men from the dominion of sin in their personal lives. 


_ The more sincerely any one endeavours to carry out the law of — 
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love as enunciated by Christ, the more woeful the discovery 
of his own inability to do so. ‘‘To will is present with me, 
how to perform I know not.’’ Hence, the permanent import 
of the presentation of Christ as the One who imparts to the 
trusting soul, His Own resurrection life and power. The 
essence of the Christian message, in this aspect of it, is that 
man having failed to accomplish his own deliverance from the 
power of sin, Christ has been raised from the dead, and exalted 
to the right hand of God in order, by His Spirit, to dwell in | 
those, who in simple trust and unreserved surrender, place 
themselves in His hands. Thus we are brought to the kernel 
of the matter: namely, a personal transaction between the sinner 
and the Saviour, between the one who commits sin and is, 
therefore, the servant of sin, and the One who did no sin, and 
is now able to deliver all who put their trust in Him. The 
writer ventures here to deprecate the line of thought sometimes 
expressed, that this is a high truth of Christianity, which the 
minds of the Chinese, so long obscured by erroneous teach- 
ings, cannot be expected to apprehend at once. Surely, how- 
ever, the most effective preparation for receiving it, is a sense 
of need produced by the practical experience of failure in the 
personal life. So far from this being some advanced mystical 
doctrine, it is in fact the initial point of true Christian living, | 
and for purposes of missionary propaganda the essential thing, 
of course, is that the experience of it should be known, at all 
events in some definite and real measure, by those who proclaim 
it, “**The of God is not in word, but in power.’’ 


in 


Native Church Independence 
j. W. HEWETT. 


me IHE subject of the self-support of the native church is one 
1 that is claiming a great deal of attention just now and 
its importance is increasingly becoming recognized. 
.. But self-support is only part of the matter that is really 
important ; the whole subject is ‘‘ native church iudepend- 
- ence,’’? and may be defined as: the management of all matters _ 
connected with the conduct and support of the native church 
being entirely in the hands of, and wholly controlled by, natives. 

‘The immediate and first question to consider and decide 
upon is whether this involves a principle or whether “‘ native 
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church independence '’ is only a matter of expediency. The 
answer to this is vitally important. If it be indeed a principle, 
then it should be followed faithfully and consistently right 
through whatever the temptation for interference on the part 
of the foreigner. If it be considered only as a matter of 
expediency, then a little leaven will leaven the whole lump 
and foreign control will become inevitable, for the ground 
would not be strong enough for a firm and consistent stand of 
‘Chands off’? policy to be taken under every circumstance of 
stress and trial. I am myself convinced that a great and vital 
_ principle zs involved. Christ’s message was ‘‘Go and preach 

the gospel and make disciples, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I commanded you.’’ ‘‘Go ye into-all the 
world and preach the gospel to the whole creation.” And again, 
‘¢ Repentance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name unto all the nations;’’ ‘‘Ye are witnesses of these things;’’ 
‘Ye shall be my witnesses.”’ We see, then, that Christ’s 
commission to his church was preach, witness, make disciples, 
baptize, teach; no word is mentioned of leading, guiding, 
dominating or of organizing churches. 

Again God in His dealings with man right through all 
the ages has enlightened and instructed the conscience, but 
has never dominated nor coerced the actions. Israel would go 
astray. God sent prophets and his only Son to protest and warn, 
but He sent no angel from heaven to restrain. Jesus himself 
when on earth refused authority. The time had not come. 
- When a certain man came to Jesus and asked him to judge and 
interfere on his behalf, our Lord’s answer was, ‘‘Man, who 
made me a judge or divider over you’’ (Luke 12: 14). 
Through his personal influence he might have assumed the 
position with apparent temporary benefit, but it was not God’s 
mission for Him. I do not believe it is any more our mission. 
Neither has our time yet come. 

We come to China and preach, make disciples, baptize, 
teach. Then we go on and organize churches, take the lead, 
and to a greater or lesser degree, according to the man, exercise 
a veiled or unveiled domination, and that on the score that our 
native brethren are not yet sufficiently enlightened or experi- — 
enced to manage their own corporate church matters. That 
_ churches should be independent eventually is the aim avowed by. 
all protestant missionaries, but it is to be feared that an error 
similar to that of the Roman Church in the earlier days is 
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being re-enacted, now as then with the best intentions, but — 
with results that time will increasingly reveal as disastrous, 
We praise God for all that is spiritual. All that is spiritual 
will last. But domination is not spiritual and must retard and 
stifle the spiritual in our native brethren. 

This year I am just concluding my twentieth year in 
China and have witnessed the working of many churches in 
many different provinces i in China. Some have been but newly © 
established, others a decade or more, but the tale was always: 
the same, vzz., the time for native control was not yet ripe; 
that they hoped for it and were working with that always in 
view ; that if it were attempted at once, in a month there 
would be no church. It is a remarkable fact that the more 
years the church had been established the less possible did the 
missionary-in-charge feel it to leave it under native control. 
This experience was consummated more recently on coming to 
a province where I know a church established some fifty years. 
Here the missionary-in-charge expressed himself in the same 
way, but with more emphasis than ever and here I believe 
more mission funds are paid out for natives’ salaries and for 
educational work than in any other work of like Proportions of 
the same mission in China. 

If the principle of ‘‘native church independence ”” be 
admitted, then it may be asked when it should first be put 
into practice. The answer is obvious. From the commence- 
ment. Can the Chinese worship idols without the help of the 
foreigner and successfully organize the means of maintenance ~ 
of temples and fail to be able to worship God without foreign — 
oversight and control? That this independence should be 
cultivated from the commencement is most important. A baby 
who is not allowed to walk until it can do so without stumbling 
will never walk at all. But how a baby enjoys those early 
struggles and what fits of delight as he succeeds. Nor do his 
falls cost him much. He is quickly down and quickly up. It is 
the day of small things. A fall late in life is a serious matter. 
We read in one epistle of the Apostle Paul, ‘‘Let him that 
stole, steal no more,’’ also ‘‘ Put away lying.’? ‘The Ephesian 
church needed such injunctions and yet God countenanced it as 
a church and had patience. ‘The apostle taught, but did not 
interfere. It was for them also a day of small things. : 

A church commences from an individual, a single house. 
Let God be prayed to to provide for His own and the prayer of 
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faith will most.assuredly be answered. ‘‘If a child ask for a 
fish, ....+++.how much more will not the Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask Him.” Everything depends, of 
course, on the foundation being a true one ; on the work in the 
first instance being a true work of God the Holy Spirit, and not 
‘‘wood, hay, stubble.’’ If spiritual, it will last. It is God’s, 
and the ‘‘ gifts and calling of God are without repentance. ss 
No man shall pluck out of Jesus’ hand. 

- A convert, born again of the Spirit, gathers his family 
around him ; family and daily worship is commenced ; neigh- 
bours are attached, a church has come into existence. Just 
here comes in the western organizer. In every way the young 
church needs help. They lack money ; they lack experience. 
The westerner has both. He can build them a chapel and pay 
a preacher and organize meetings; he can shelter them from 
enemies, and shoulder responsibilities. All this is very con- 
venient to the native and agreeable to the missionary. He 
sees in the foreigner and rightly so a true friend and he 
honestly thinks it his duty to loyally trust and obey. But 
_ just here is the critical time. The infant church has been 

introduced to Christ and from henceforth it should be ‘‘ Christ 
must increase and I must decrease.’? From this time the 
missionary should teach them that in all things they must look 
to God—for money, for protection, for wisdom, for guidance, 
for everything. As long as God reveals it as His will the 
missionary is prepared to instruct in the whole will and purpose 
of God as far as he knows it and they can bear it, but for the 
carrying out of that will and for the conduct of their affairs 
both in private and corporate life, they must look to God for 
grace, "wisdom, and strength. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge on how the exercise of 
trust in God and of dependence alone upon Him will develop 
in them all the highest and noblest qualities of man and be of 
incalculable benefit ; and how that the interposition of anything | 
deflecting that trust ‘and dependence from God to man is doing 
them a wrong as proportionately great and deplorable. I say 
the highest qualities of character are thus developed. Not only 
so, but qualities of, leadership must be gradually developed too. 
A man must grow into a position of experience and authority. 
Rob him of his opportunity in the day of small things, where 
will you find him the same opportunity later on? It.is no 
wonder, then, that the longer a church has been established 
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and controlled by a foreigner, the less fit it is for independence. 
That the governance of foreigners must be a great hindrance to 
the acceptance of the gospel by the natives is certain. Put 
ourselves in reversed positions and imagine the Chinese at_ 
home introducing a new religion and founding churches where 
they were in dominating authority and control. Would it 
call to its ranks the best men? I believe that in China the 
a men are deterred because of a stigma all too real of being 
‘follower of the foreigner’ and of being a ‘rice Christian,’ 
odeinioid produced not through the unworthiness of believers 
among our native brethren but through our own mistaken 
policy. 

Let me ask: Will there be no mistakes, no failures? Let me 
then ask first how perfect are existing churches as now 
controlled by the foreigner. Are there here no mistakes? 
No errors of judgement ? Is the standard realized as pure as 
heaven’s? Still more, and look away to the homeland. Are 
our churches there quite ideal? Do they so satisfy the heart 
of Christ as to leave nothing to be desired? Are the ministers 
ali men of God and /u// of faith? Is there no love of filthy 
lucre? Is all done for the pure glory of God? Are all erring 
members faithfully dealt with? Are the communion tables 
all properly guarded? Is every member a holy child of God? 
Yet God sends no angel from heaven to interfere and enforce 
an outward conformity to righteousness. A pope indeed 
would dearly like to interfere and put thirigs straight; would 
we allow it? If a church’s purity has not its source from 
Christ within, no power in heaven or earth working from 
- without can accomplish it. It comes then to this, that the 
righteousness of a church corporate whether controlled by a 
foreigner or by natives will after all only be one of degree and 
in any case far from perfect. And which would be the more 
pleasing to God? A native church controlled by foreign 
ideals, or one truly representing the native spiritual life? In 
a foreign controlled church the standard is an artificial one and 
not to be known until through some circumstances, as ¢.g., 4 
Boxer rising, all external support is taken away. A church 
native-controlled would at least be what it was and its diseases 
being on the surface easily diagnosable. That foreign-con- 
trolled churches cannot stand without the control of the 
foreigner y failure on the part the foreign 
control. 
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It may be said that with a people like the Chinese this 
principle may be a possible one, but what about a savage race 
devoid of education? Let me quote Livingstone as he wrote on 
commencing his first missionary labours on ground which for 
the gospel was virgin soil. ‘‘In our relations with the people,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ we were simply strangers exercising no authority or 
control whatever. Our influence depended entirely on persua- 
sion, and ‘having taught them by kind conversation as well as 
by public instruction, I expected them to do what their own 
sense of right and wrong dictated.’’ Who can exaggerate the 
weight of these words, and the value of the principle involved ! 

_ The Apostle Paul is sometimes quoted as acting and 
writing in a spirit contrary to this principle. I do not think it 
was so. Without arguing the point specifically I would call 
attention to the enormous area covered by this one man. He 
was never very long at any one nt he did not remain to 
control and direct. 

These principles of denenionns on God alone must be 
carefully inculcated from the commencement and insisted on 
consistently and continually, however great the temptation 
may be to interfere. If, in any line of action, a church cannot 
be persuaded after prayer and exhortation to act according to 
the will of God, then let them go their own way and let their 
error teach its own lessons. But nothing should offend the 
missionary, nor chill his love,—‘‘I will very gladly spend 
and be spent for you, though the more abundantly I love you, 
the less I be loved.’? The great work of the missionary after 
winning converts to Christ is to build them up in the faith. 
We talk of winning converts. To become saints men still 
need to be won. Church rules and legal measures cannot 
manufacture them. Much time will be needed i in obeying the 
divine commission ‘‘ to teach.’’ 

I know there are in China many churches where the 
principle before us is to a greater or lesser extent in force, and 
is to be found more ideally in evidence in the out-stations. 
I have read, too, of work in Korea and other places where this 
principle seems to a great extent to have been acted upon and 
always with remarkable results. Certainly God can overrule 
mistakes and the errors of man and work in spite of great 
limitations and He will always honour all that is spiritual. 
But I do not think the principle is generally ouliamatty 
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If missionaries allowed the natives to manage their ow) 
church affairs, what a vista of opportunities and possibilities 
is afforded! What an immensely enlarged sphere of service | 
He need no longer give himself to tables which can be 
better served from native sources, but can give himself unto 
the ministry of the Word and to prayer. I have come across 
one missionary in my experience whose chief occupation in 
the church he served seemed from his own observations to be 
dragging out unwilling contributions, disciplining members, 
and holding lengthy interviews about material affairs, A 
missionary should not be occupied with material affairs (unless — 
éxceptionally) but in enforcing principles and teaching truth. 
He needs to be in closest touch with God to consider whether 
the cause could not be best helped by his absence rather than 
by his presence. — | 

How frequently we see from responsible Boards or Direc- 
tors appeals for more funds and workers. Yet God can work 
by the few as wéll as by the many. I do not myself believe © 
it is God’s will for a futther great increase of foreign workers. 
Much of the work now being done by the missionary could 
be laid down and its time given to infinitely more valuable 
labour ; funds would be set free for other uses and fields yet 
aureachéd could easily be covered. 

Again note if a church is independent, how happily 
the contributions flow in. It is sacrifice and not salary that 
increases the zeal of the preacher and his supporters alike ; 
sacrificé atitomatically purges the church of unworthy mem- 
bers, and local persecution purifies their lives. 

If the native church is left to manage its own affairs it will 
develop along itative and indigenous lines instead of having 
western sectatianism foisted upon it. To see native churches 
labelled with western names seems to me most ttuhappy. © 

There is another consideration of great imiportance and 
apparently at first sight most difficult of solution. What about 
churches which have been established many years, and are 
still controlled by foreigners? How can they be placed on an 
independent footing ? 

If a house be built on wrong foundations and the super- 
structure is bad, it had better be pulled down. Patch-work is 
worse than useless. I believe the right way would be to teach 
the priiiciple of independence faithfully and persistently aud 
then gradually withdraw—withdraw salaries, withdraw or 
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donate buildings, withdraw direction and control, withdraw 
oneself. Then if the work is rotten let it rot, but pray. and 
labour that from the decomposing remains a new, living, 
spiritual growth may emerge. It will, if ever a spiritual germ 
existed. I have said, gradually withdraw, because both the 
instruction of the principle and fair dealing with the salaried 
agents would demand time. 


In conclusion let me sum up as follows :— 


1. That the Chinese are capable of managing their own 
affairs, including the worship of God. | 

2. That the sphere of the missionary is to witness, preach, 
and teach; to win converts to the Truth; to persuade and 
influence to right action, wholly basing one’s influence on the 
power of the Holy Spirit and abstaining from direction and 
control. 

3.. That the Chinese can serve their own tables better than 
foreigners, leaving the latter free for spiritual ministry and 
giving them greater opportunity for preaching in regions 


beyond. 


4. That God, the Holy Spirit, should be trusted to develop 


His own work; to guide the Chinese into all truth, and raise 


up its own ministers. 


5. That the missionary should be content to decrease from 
the time a convert is won that Christ may increase. 


6. That so far from making it a benefaction to allow the 
natives to become independent it should be taught and insisted 
upon as a duty and PapOR Ny necessary to their develop- 
ment. 

7. That only work that is essentially spiritual will avail 
in building up the Church of Christ or bringing about the 
Kingdom of God ; all else will prove wood, hay, and stubble. 
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The Attitude ‘Missionaries toward. Evangel- 
istic Work with Regard to Working 
through the Chinese 


FRANK HARMON. 


first sight there would seem to be but one answer to 

the question before us and there is a danger that we 

may be tempted to give that answer without consider- 

ing that possibly another might be of some weight 
and value. 

Like so much else in China the situation has undergone 
great changes within the past two decades. In the old days 
the constituencies the missionaries had to draw from were, for 
by far the greater part, poor and ignorant, the men elected 
were largely dependent on the missionaries who trained them 
and afterwards employed them as they chose. That day has 
passed, a different class of men are pressing forward, and they 
both require, and deserve, better training and more discriminate 
treatment. 

The position in many minds, very briefly stated, is as 
follows :—The number of foreign missionaries the home church- 
es can send to the field is quite inadequate ; the gospel is to be 
presented to people of a strange language very difficult to 
acquire, to people whose habits, customs, and moral outlook 
are in many respects quite different from ours, and whose 
prejudices are deep-rooted and persistent. 

A not unimportant consideration is the question of finance; 
it is held that a Chinese is practically as well-off as the foreigner 
on say, one-third of the foreigner’s allowances. Another point 
to be kept in view is that the Church is fast growing beyond 
the power of the possible foreign missionary staff to supervise. 

These and other no less pertinent considerations have led 
many of our number to the conclusion that the hope for the © 
conversion of China must necessarily rest on Chinese Christians; 
men raised up on the field itself, educated and disciplined for 
the work, and made effective in it by the best attainments and 
the enduement of the Holy Spirit; men who can speak 
effectively to the consciousness and experience of their fellow- 
countrymen. 

The above expresses in brief the position as it appears to 
many thoughtful and experienced missionaries, and it is strongly 
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reinforced by the fact that by far the larger proportion of con- 
verts to Christianity is the result of Chinese (not necessarily 
oficial Chinese) effort. The idea is therefore to call into being 
and activity a Chinese ministry fully equipped mentally and 
spiritually. It is not forgotten by those who work towards 
this end that while they can put a period to the work of 
intellectual instruction, spiritual growth is a much more 
delicate plant and requires much more, and more CenGee, 
solicitude than the training of the intellect. | 

It would seem to the writer, who is in sympathy with the 


above position, that some consideration moun be paid to the — 


following points amongst others :— 

Not every church either at home or in China, in this or 
in any age, contains a large proportion of members with the 
necessary qualifications required of teachers and leaders. _ 

_ That given the church members with the requisite gifts 
and graces, the spiritual force desired and anxiously sought for, 
their powers cannot be adequately directed or developed from 
the study. It is worth while dwelling on this for a moment. 
The great missionaries from the greatest downwards have 
combined precept with example, practice with theory: have 
led zezéo the fight not merely pointed the way ¢o it. The way 
to make preachers is to preach : the way to secure devotion and 


enthusiasm is to shew those qualities ourselves. ‘‘Send us. 


teachers with hot hearts’’ said some heathen when appealing 
to J. G. Paton for workers to be sent them, and, we may add— 
intellectually equal to the work to be done. 

The work will not be done by arm-chair missionaries ; all 
_ missionaries who have left their mark on the ages have been 
men of action, and it is to be feared that we are in danger of 
| thinking education will do all that is necessary to make men 


winners of souls, builders who will not need to be ashamed 


when their work is tried as tried it must be. 


It is not asserted that we put too fine an edge on our 


present-day students ; it might plausibly be argued that for the 
_ work of the Church our Chinese brethren are less efficiently 
equipped than for any other department of service ; doctots, 
teachers, technical instructors must all be trained to a fine point, 
but for dealing with the souls and consciences of men—it is to 
be feared that we sometimes think blunt tools are good enough. 

Tt has been said that the missionary is the generator of a 


new moral energy; ultimately he prevails by his life and 
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character. I itaeate a query to those who read this paper :— 
Have our Chinese brethren the same moral standard which 


centuries of Christian tradition and training have secured to us? 
Will they at all times and in very different circumstances from 
those of missionary compound surroundings, uphold justice, 
purity, truth? It must be conceded, I think, that in those 
habits which are included under the word ‘‘breeding’’ the 
foreigner has certain advantages; he has acquired a certain 
liberal-mindedness, a quality of tact which ought to distinguish 
men who haye had the advantage of intercourse with various 
classes of men and have not read widely in vain; it may“be he - 
has a truer sympathy with the feeble and erring which makes 
him a more efficient and wiser helper and guide. My feeling 
is that there is an inspiration and initiative in the foreigner 
which is of extreme value in direct preaching work, and there 
is also a steadfastness of purpose and endeavour which tells | 


enormously in the long run. 
To sum up:—My conviction is that the work of evangel- 


ization must be eventually done by the Chinese but that the 
foreign missionary is invaluable not only as a teacher but also 
as a preacher, and that without the energy, inspiration, and - 
initiative which he brings to the work, our Chinese brethren 
would be deprived of an asset beyond price at this juncture. 

Let us unite in the prayer that the Lord of the harvest 
will thrust forth more labourers, both Chinese ase foreign. 
He knows who they are and where they are.. 


Worship 
R. A. TORREY. 


NE of the most deeply significant utterances that ever fell 

0 from the lips of our Lord is that found in John 4:23, 
‘‘The hour cometh and now is, when the true wor- 

| shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and truth : 
for such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers.’’ Here 
our Lord tells us that what the Father is seeking above all else 
amoung men is worshippers. God desires obedience of men ; 
He desires service; He desires prayer; He desires praise and 
thanksgiving ; ; but His supreme desire from men is worship. 
He is seeking ‘' worshippers. ”» We often hear it said that we 
are saved to serve, that is true, but it is far more profoundly 
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trué that we are saved to worship. The whole work of redemp- 
tion finds its culmination and completion in a body of men and 
women being found and fitted to worship God (Rev. 7:9-15). 
But while God is seeking worshippers, He finds but very few 
in this day. The one thing most lacking in modern religious 
life is worship. We do a good deal that we call worship but it 
is not real worship. If any one will take their concordance and 
look up the usage of the word ‘‘ worship’? they will find that 
worship is a definite and distinct act, namely, a soul bowing 
itself in adoring contemplation before the object worshipped. 
Worshipping God is a soul bowing before God in adoring con- 
- templation of Himself. The root of the Hebrew word trans- 
lated “ worship’’ in the Old Testament means to “ bow down.” 
Prayer is not worship; thanksgiving is not worship. Some 
one has well said, ‘‘In our prayer we are occupied with our 
needs; in our thanksgiving we are occupied with our ents 
in worship: we are occupied with Himself.’’ 

Worship is both a duty and a privilege. Worship of God 
and of Christ is a duty first of all, because God has commanded 
it. ‘*It is written, Zhou shalt worship the Lord, thy God, 
and him only shalt thou serve’? (Matt. 4:10). But our Lord 
Jesus is God manifest in the flesh and so we read that ‘* when 
he bringeth the first begotten into the world, he saith, Let all 
the angels of God worship 4zm’’ (Heb. 1:6). We owe 
worship to God ; it is His due. We owe love to our fellow-men, 
obedietice to our parents, worship to God. Worship is our 
very first duty toward Him. He is the All-holy, All-wise, All- 
mighty One, the Infinite One, All-perfect One ; and our rightful 
attitude before Him is that of bowing before Him, or prostrat- 
ing ourselves before Him, in adoring contemplation of His 
infinite glory and loveliness, of His attributes, of Himself. 
If we do not worship God we are robbing Him of what is His 
due. It is not enough that we obey Him, that we pray to Him, 
that we return thanks to Him, that we seek to serve Him and 
do His will ; we must worshzp God. Have you ever worshepped 
God? How much time do you spend each day in worshipping 
Him, in pure and simple worship, in bowing before Him in 
_ silent and adoring contemplation of Himself? As we have 
already seen God is seeking worshippers. While He desites 
obedience, service, prayer, praise, thanksgiving, His supreme 
desire from men is worship, therefore worship of God is our 
first and most fundamental obligation of life. 
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_.. But worship is a privilege as well as a duty. It is a priy- 
ilege because it brings joy to God. As He is seeking wor. 
shippers, He is satisfied in the deepest longings of His pane 


when He finds worshippers. 
Worship is also a privilege because it brings the highest 


joy possible to the worshipper. There is no higher, no deeper, 
mo purer joy than that which springs from the adoring con- 


templation of God. Indeed, there is no other joy so high, so 
deep, so true, so pure as this. God is the supreme Beauty 
and in the contemplation of Himself is the supreme joy. | 
have walked many miles and climbed through underbrush and 
briars and over crags and precipices, have endured discomfort 
and faced danger, just to get some beautiful view ; and when at 
last I have reached the eminence I sought and from it have 
looked out and feasted my heart on the never-to-be-forgotten 
vision of towering mountain and sunlit valley, of forest and 
river, of village and hamlet, of ever-changing clouds and 
sunshine, 1 have felt more than repaid for all the trial and 
suffering and weariness encountered to obtain the view. I 
have sat for hours before some great masterpiece of art in 
joyous beholding of its beauty. This old earth has few purer 
joys than these, but they are nothing to be compared to the 
profound and holy joy that fills the soul as we bow before God 
in worship, asking nothing, seeking nothing from Him, 
wholly occupied with and wholly satisfied with Himself. The 
Psalmist was surely not thinking only of the future but also what 
he had enjoyed in the present when he wrote, “In thy presence 
is fulness of joy’’ (Ps. 16:11). The highest privilege of 


- heaven will be that we shall see His face. 


But there is not only j joy incomparable in worship—there 
is something better yet ; in our worship we are transformed 
into the likeness of Him Whom we worship. ‘‘ We all with 
unveiled face reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are 
transformed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
from the Lord the Spirit’’ (2 Cor. 3:18). As we gaze upon 
Him we become like Him, ‘‘ from glory to glory,‘’ that is, 
each new time of worshipful beholding of Himself imparting 
something more of His glory to us. Our complete transforma- 
tion into His likeness will come from the complete and un- 
dimmed vision of Himself that we shall obtain when He is 
manifested at the return of our Lord. ‘‘ Beloved, now are we 
children of God, and it is not yet made manifest what we shall 
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~ be. We know that, if He shall be manifested, we shall be like 
Him ; for we shall see Him as He is’’ (1 John 3:2). How 
soon that manifestation of God iu the return of our Lord will 
come, none of us can tell, but until then as we behold Him in 
our worship we are made more and more like Him. 

Furthermore, worship empties us of pride and reveals us 
as we are in ourselves, weak and vile. As Isaiah saw the Lord, 
he cried; ‘‘I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips’? (Is. 6:5). When Job 
beheld him, though up to that moment he has stoutly main- 
tained his own integrity against the unfounded charges of his 
friends, he cried, ‘“I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear; but now mine eye seeth thee: wherefore I abhor myself, 
and repent in dust and ashes.’’ But while the vision of God 
fills us with the realization of our own sinfulness and weakness, 
it also brings into our persons and lives the omnipotence of God. 
‘‘They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they should mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run, and 
not be weary ; and they shall walk and not faint’’ (Is. 40:3r). 
It is true that power comes in answer to definite prayer, but not 
only in answer to prayer. ‘‘ Power belongeth unto God’’ (Ps. 
62:11) and the coming in contact and remaining in contact with 
Him in worship fills our souls with power. Spiritual power has 
many points of similarity to electric force, and just as a receptive 
body can be charged with electricity by being insulated and 
brought into contact with some source of electric energy, so we 
can be charged with the omnipotent energy of God by the in- 
sulation from the world and contact with Himself that are 
found in worship. As we lie before God in adoring contempla- 
tion of His infinite glory, His power flows into us. Nights 
spent in contact with God, on our faces before Him in worship, 
are followed by days of power in contact with our fellow-men. 
The one greatest secret of the lack of power in service to-day 
is the absence of worship in our relations to God Himself. 
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A Plan for Reaching the Student Classes of the 
‘Lower Schools of China 


A. B. DE HAAN. 


emphasis of the Y..M, C. A. upon work in 
T China is a recognized fact. The success which has 


followed this work within the past few years is such as 
to bring joy to the heart of every one interested in the 
progress of the Kingdom in China. One outstanding feature 
presents itself and that is that the work accomplished has been — 
in the schools of higher learning found in the strategic centers 
of the empire. The large class of middle and lower schools 
scattered throughout the nation have not been touched. And 
yet we recognize that it is these same lower schools which 
furnish the students for the larger and higher institutions of 
learning upon which the efforts of the Y. M. C. A. are spent. 
These lower schools are practically all within the range of 
effort of some organized missionary body. The recent Mott — 
conferences have shown us that while China may not be said to 
be completely occupied, it is, nevertheless, practically so. But 
a study of the missionary methods now in vogue shows that 
practically no special effort is being made to reach directly the 
student classes in the government middle and lower schools by 
the large missionary body. The students of these schools, to- 
gether with the reading men commonly known as the literati, 
are not the objects of special effort as a rule. 
“Phe weakness of the tremendous efforts of the Y. M. C. A. 
to reach more of the students in our large city centers is not 
due to a lack of proper organization nor effort put forth. Is it 
not rather due to the fact that these students have never had a 
basis for such work established in their lives while they were 
still students in the lower schools, in fact, in the years of the 
most impressionable period of their lives? The lack of larger 
results, large as the present results are, lies in a large measure 
in the fact that the present effort to reach students begins at 
the top without a proper preparatory work, begun many years 
ago, in the lower schools. .No blame is to be attached to 
anyone for this. Such are the conditions of the present day. 
The object of this paper is to present a plan whereby this 
weakness may in part be remedied. It will include work to 
be done throughout all of China, touching all Chinese govern- 
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ment schools. And it has as its fundamental tenet the co- 
operation of the Y. M. C. A. and the missionary force already 
on the field in one _— effort to reach the student cleuses of 
all China. | 


THE FIELD. 


The field to be covered as indicated above is the whole of 
China proper, namely, the eighteen provinces, to which Man- 
churia with its three provinces may be added. Within each 
province the classes to be worked for may be divided into the 
three following heads :— _ 


(a) The fz and hsien city school students not already in 
touch with regularly established Y. M. C. A. work. 
: (4) Government day schools scattered throughout every 

county. The work in this case would largely be centered in 

| winning the teachers of these schools rather than the pupils, 
owing to the immaturity of the pupils. 

(c) The ere class of Chinese, commonly known as the 
literati. 


METHOD. 


(a) The enormous extent of territory to be covered and 
the large work to be done make it practically impossible for 
the Y. M. C. A. as an independently organized force to under- 
take this task. The supply of secretaries needed and funds for 
~ such work could not be found. This leads-me to my second 
point, namely, 

(5) ,The field to be worked is already largely occupied by 
resident missionary forces. If the work in these lower schools 
is to be done in this generation it will be necessary to utilize 
these forces. The plan in brief therefore is, that, 

(c) The Y.M.C.A. and mission body of all denominations 
shall co-operate in this work. The Y. M.C. A. shall furnish 
the idea, the inspiration, foreign national and provincial secre- 
taries, training schools for the local Chinese secretaries to be 
employed by the Missions, and a general clearing house for all 
methods for the uation. The Missions shall furnish the Chinese 
secretaries, finances, and oversight of the work in each station. 


Commenting more fully on the above we may say that the 
Y.M.C.A. would need to provide as follows :— 


(1) A national secretary who could give his entire time 
to the development of this work. 
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_ (a) One foreigner in each province whose field would be 
that of the whole province. The task of this man would be to 


develop the work in every mission-station field within the limits 


of his province. 
(3) Training schools for Chinese secretaries to be employed 


‘by the Missions would need to be established at central points 


where new men for the work could receive training and where 
men already in the work could go and receive new ideas and 
help. 

From this we see that, as China i is now organised, if this 
were carried out in full, only twenty-two foreign secretaries 
would be needed to carry through this plan. For reaching the 
students of an entire nation, surely this is a small number. : 

Commenting more fully on the Missions’ side of such a 
plan, the following may be said : : 

(1) The hearty co-operation of every evangelistic missiou- 
ary, or approximately so, should be obtained. The success of 
the plan would rest entirely upon this being done. No 


province would be entered until such co-operation had been 


won. 

(2) For the actual working staff trained Chinese secretaries 
would be used. These men would need to be of the best train- 
ing, not less than of college rank, with a passion for their 
country’s students. A mission station would perhaps begin 
with one secretary whose task would be confined to reaching 
out for the student and educated classes in his field. As the 
work developed an ideal would be for every Chinese county to 
be manned by one such secretary, making the number of secre- 


taries employed by any station equal to the number of counties 


under its jurisdiction. / 

(3) All finances involved in the actual work of each mis- 
sion field should be furnished by the Mission in charge of that 
particular work. The hope would be that as’ the Chinese 
themselves grew more and more familiar with this work, it 
would become largely self-supporting. _ : 

_ (@) The work to be undertaken by such a Chinese secre- 
tary might well follow the lines suggested below: | 

(x) His work would largely be that of a traveling, 
organizing secretary. 

(2) His first task would be the survey of his s field together 
with the courting of friendly relationships with the schools 
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and educated classes. In this preliminary work it would be 


necessary for the missionary in charge of that field to spend 
much time during the first months with this secretary as the 
plan was put into operation. This work would result in a 
clearing of the atmosphere and make for a direct approach in 
the future. 

(3) Organizing and arranging for Leateta before schools 
and the scholarly class in the strategic centers of his field for 
the purpose of opening doors and breaking down prejudices 
would cause this wark to appeal to the educated classes. 

(4) Judicious distribution of the most up-to-date literature 
by means of the post-office, or, in cases where the men to be 
reached were not within the zone of the post-office’s influence, 
by means of direct messenger, would reach many a _— 
Chinese, and help win him for Christ. 

(5) Athletic relationships between government ond mission 
schools could be courted. 

(6) As openings. came, the whole work would find its 
culmination in the establishment of Bible classes to be taught 
not by the secretary himself but by men chosen either from the 
Chinese preachers of the Mission or from among the leading 
intelligent laymen in each center. Wherever there is an out- 
station preacher in the city or market-town where the Y. M. 
C. A. secretary would operate these two men should work 
hand in hand for the same end. | 

(7) Special evangelistic meetings in the important centers 
for students and reading men -_ would be held from time to 
time. 

(8) Local training institutes of several weeks’ duration for 
_ the purpose of training Bible class leaders would need to be 
organized and held in the central mission station before the 
year’s campaign began. 

(9) Students leaving the lower schools for the city college 
or university would be given a letter of introduction to the 
Y. M. C. A. of the place to which they go. Arrangements 
might be made for the meeting of such students by the local 
Y. M. C. A. and thus tie them up from the very start to 
Christian influences. Such a simple act in the life of a country 
boy going to the great city would have a life-long influence on 
him. It would be in this way that students would be made 
more accessible to the influences which would be brought to bear 
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on them later for direct acceptance of Christ, in case this had not 
been done in the lower schools. If the work should accomplish 
nothing more than this it would ultimately pay large returns. 
(zo) Arranging for summer conferences for government 
sched students of lower grade would carry out the same spirit 
manifest at our summer conferences for college students. 
The above represent some thoughts on the field of work © 
open for such Chinese secretaries. It would require no equip- 
ment nor large plant with which to begin. It would plan to 
go to the student rather than wait for him to come to us. In 
conclusion, therefore, I would like to sum up a few advantages 
of this work. | , 


(1) It would have a great appeal for those of our Christian 
college graduates who find it very difficult to enter upon the 
work of a country pastorate. I would not anticipate any dif- 
ficulty in holding our Christian trained students if such work 
could be offered them. | 

(2) This plan uses the forces already on the field in China 
with a minimum of new orgatiization and equipment. — 

- (3) It is within the realm of possibility for the Y.M.C.A. 
to undertake this work both from a financial and staff point of 
view. Yet its influence would reach to the remotest corners of 
the nation, touching, if carried to its full completion, one life 
of every student in China. 


(4) It prepares the student for the greater efforts to a 
him in the higher institutions if he is not won before going to 
the same. Such a student would go to the university with prej- — 
udices broken and a basis for the — of — Christian 
truth. 

(5) It would furnish the missions with a new idea and 
with larger motive power, which would result in a marked ad- 
dition to the church from the educated classes. | 

(6) It would make for a deepening of the spirit of union 
among Missions, a spirit which is already marked by great 
things. : 
Such in brief is the burden which God has laid upon my 
heart for the reaching of the whole student body of China. I 
know not why these ideas have come to me. God has seem-— 
ingly, out of a study of the local conditions in my own field, 
made me see a vision of what might be done gee China 
if once the forces were organized. ) 
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Reminiscences 
THE LATE DR. H. V. NOYES. 
3 


| NOTHER work was taken up by the Conference. It 
was the first Chinese newspaper so far as I know in 
ii | China. Its originator, promoter, and publisher was Dr. 

J. G. Kerr, and its leading editor often Dr. Chalmers. 
(Of course the Peking Gazette was in existence, but that was 
not a newspaper.) It was issued weekly, printed on one side 
of a piece of paper about a foot square, and sold on the streets 
for oné cash. There was always.a deficit in the accounts which 
the members of Conference met by putting their hands into 
their pockets and paying it. They got tired of this and it was 
thrown back upon Dr. Kerr who both financed it and edited 
it, while for a year or two your humble servant was the nominal 
publisher. His duties, however, were very light, consisting of 
wrapping up and mailing each week some twenty-five copies 
for Hongkong, Amoy, and Swatow. Dr. Kerr also commenced 
a monthly which I believe was the first of its kind in China. 
It was the ‘‘Child’s Paper’’ which he later persuaded Dr. 
Farnham of Shanghai to take, and wie is anes aw by 
the Chinese Tract Society. 

‘The Conference discussed questions of mission pelicy then 
as now. Arrangements were made for co-operation, and there 
has been a great deal of co-operation in the whole history of the 
Canton Missions, more I think than they are sometimes given 
credit for. Please understand that by co-operation I do not 
mean that all division of labor must be discarded, and that 
everybody must have a part in doing everything. There 
was most thorough co-operation when Nehemiah built the 
walls of Jerusalem but that wise statesman did not ordain 
that each one should build a// around the city but that each 
one should build over against hts own house. _ 1 venture 
the prediction that in coming years, this feature of the 
_ “Mission Problem’’ will be much more emphasized than it 
seems to be now. 

Division of the field was considered, but this later generation 
should remember that in those early times this was not the same 
thing as now, when one can practically choose his place and 
go almost anywhere, laying out the field, as a surveyor would 
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locate one farm after another. Then we had to locate where 
we could, not where we would. Mr. Whitehead of the Wesley- 
an Mission, for a long time, went every two weeks, in a slipper 
boat, to Taileung and Chan Tsuen, hoping to establish chapels 
at those strategic centers, but had to give it up. Dr. Kerr 
afterwards tried to start by sending a Chinese doctor there to 
open a dispensary, but he was soon driven out. It was only a 
short time before the ‘‘ Boxer movement’’ that the attempt 
finally succeeded. Time and again, and for years, I travelled 
from Canton to Tsing-iin and sometimes beyond the pass preach- 
ing and distributing books and tracts and, in time of high 
water, taking cross cuts and coming out on the north river at 
- Sainam or even Lopau, and locating nowhere. When I found 
that the Baptist Mission had chapels at such strategic points as 
Sainam, Shek-Kok and T'sin-Un and that the Wesleyans were at 
Shia-Kwan and could look after the north reaches of that river, 
the Presbyterian Mission did not seek to locate there, but took — 
the Lienchou branch because that was not yet occupied. In 
like manner, I used to go to Kwong-Hoi on the sea coast, in 
the San-Ning district, where the Church Mission had first 
secured a chapel, but it was passed over to the Presbyterian 
Mission, and afterwards when Dr. Hager had settled in Hong- 
kong, and was coming over from that point, it was quietly ar- 
ranged that he would take Kwong-Hoi, and mainly the southern 
part of the district, while the Presbyterian Mission would work 
mainly in the northern part. The Missionary Conference took 
up at length the division of the field and after very thorough 
discussion it was agreed that in walled cities, and I think very 
- large trading marts, the presence of one Mission need not prevent 
another Mission from taking up work in the locality, but that 
in the towns and villages, scattered all through the country, 
where one Mission had a chapel other Missions would not 
locate. 

The question of a uniform scale of salaries for preachers, 
catechists, Bible-women, teachers, etc., was taken up, committees 
appointed, and after careful examination recommendations were 
put on record. Various other matters were considered. Able 
papers were read and a copy always conscientiously asked 
for the archives. Where the ‘‘archives’’? are now I do 
not know, but I presume all the treasured wisdom which 
they contained has. vie ago come into the — of the 
white ants. 
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TRAVEL IN CHINA. 


It has quite changed, when one can now start from Canton 
at ten a.m. and reach San-Ning city at nine o’clock the next 


morning, instead of worrying along for five days in a slow-going 


boat, as in the olden time. The first trip I ever made was 
with a colporteur in a slipper boat in which we spent a week. 
He was not under my care. I was only a companion to him, 
not yet preaching myself. We visited places familiar to the 
New Zealand Mission, viz., Kong-Tsuen, Yan-Fo, Chukliu, 
and Chung-Lok-Tam. This colporteur had a peculiar way of 
distributing tracts. When the people crowded around him too 
much, he would take a handful of tracts, throw them into the 
air and let them come down like a shower of leaves. He had 
another peculiarity. He took an oil jar filled with a preparation 
for rheumatism, which he had procured at the hospital. This no 
doubt had medical virtue in it, and he sold it freely. When 
he had sold about half of the jar, he would fill it with Chinese 
whiskey and go on selling as before. I got a share of the 
profits in a part of a good dinner which he invited me to eat 
with him at the close of the trip. 

I learned in time to travel in either a Sz-Tung ora Sz- 
Kong boat, in which I could stand upright, and have a dining 
and study table: or, when accompanied with wife and children, 
to take a Ho-Tau boat in which one can live comfortably for 
a month or more atatime. A Ho-Tau for the smooth waters 
around Canton, where there are no rapids, could be hired for 


$1.25 per day. Some used the passage boats, which were then 


propelled either by the wind, or by tracking, or poling, or 
rowing. These large boats had usually a force of twenty or 
thirty men. At night when tracking the boat, each man 
carried a Chinese lantern. It was a picturesque sight to see, 
as one could, on the broad West River four or five of these boats 
with their long lines of lanterns moving along the shore. I 
was spending a Sabbath near Kom-Chuk, when I saw a passage 
boat moving towards me without any visible means of propul- 
sion. ‘There was no sail, no rowing, no tracking, no poling, 
and I wondered what force was at work. My first thought 
was that it was drifting with the tide, but I looked and saw 
that the tide was against it. As the boat passed, I got my first 
sight of a stern wheel propelled by sixteen men, using the 
treadmill process. For two years, not more than two or three 
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such boats were seen on the river. Then all at once many of 
the boats put on these additions. Evidently it had been 
discovered that more money could be made thus. 

In the river, near the Medical Hospital, a well modelled 
boat was anchored for several months, having side wheels, and 
a huge box on deck. A Chinese had imagined that, when the 
boat was in motion, he could use the force to pump water up 
into the box and then let it fall over the wheel to make it go, 
Of course he found out in due time that he had not yet discoy- 
ered ‘‘ perpetual motion.”’ 

Years before steam leeeean commenced to. run on the 
rivers, I was applied to by Chinese at San-Ui to get permission 
to run a steam launch for passengers between there and Can- 
ton. Still later a company was formed to run a small pas- 
senger steamer between Canton and Fatshan. Twenty-five cents 
was charged for cabin passage and fourteen cents for deck 
passage. It paid well for one day, although the passage boats 
charged only five cents. One day however sufficed. A charge 
against the company was trumped up claiming that it violated 
Customs Regulations. The project had to be abandoned and 
still wait for several years. The old passage boat influence 
was still too strong. 

In May 1872, Mr. Selby, of the Wesleyan Mission, and — 
myself explored the Lienchou branch of the North River, 
and discovered its wonderful scenery. Every day we said ‘‘ We 
shall see nothing finer than this’’ and every evening we said 
‘‘This is finer than yesterday.’’ Our report led some Canton 
missionaries, for several years, to spend their summer vacation 
making a trip to Lienchou. Mr. Selby insisted on going over 
the mountains to Kwangsi and the last I saw of him he was 
walking along the river bank, with an ordinary carrying pole 
on his shoulder, having his bedding in a basket, at one end, 
and his clothing at the other end. Whien ready to return, by 
way of the West River, he went on board a passage boat, but 
the passengers objected aud he was put ashore in the rain with 
his luggage. A Chinese, who had seen him in Fatshan, be- 
friended him and procured him a passage on a cargo boat, but 
the boat was across the river opposite the town, and waited 
there one day. He was, on our journey up the river, quite 
annoyed by the amount of inspection we received from the 
Chinese, but he told me, after his return, that all that day 
people were coming over in the ferry boat to look at him, 
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and that he afterwards found that the captain had been 
charging them a cash apiece for the sight, showing him off 
‘like a wild beast, but he added ‘'I was so dependent ypon him 
. to get back to Canton that I had to submit to it patiently.” 

It July of the same year I anchored one peaceful night, 
under the bright stars at Kam-Kai, but was roused at midnight 
by the alarm of robbers, and my traveling companion, Rev. 
W. E. McChesney, struck by a stray bullet, fell bleeding and 
dying by my side. He could not have been conscious of pain, 
for the bullet had struck him just above the right ear, but his 
strong frame shuddered as it struggled with death. He soon 
became quiet, however, and my fingers felt his pulse grow 
weaker and weaker until it stopped, and left me wondering 
where now in the wide universe was the real Mr. McChesney 
who, in the vigor of health, had been talking with me, only a 
few minutes before. 

In the years of travel that followed, till 1885, though 
generally spending half of each year in an itinerating boat, and 
now and then finding it prudent to make an orderly retreat, 
I was in what seemed real danger only once. It was in 1882 
that Dr. and Mrs. Simmons in one Ho-Tau boat, and my wife 
and children and myself in another, made a trip up the West 
River. We stopped at Wuchou, and the men spent the after- 
noon selling books on the best streets of the city. The people 
were fairly friendly ; we sold a large number of books and felt 
pleased with our success. Dr. Simmons had made application 
to the Prefect to authorize the rebuilding of a chapel that had 
been torn down by a mob, and he had promised a reply that 
day. It did not come, and in the morning till ten o’clock we 
again sold books. As I came back to the front, on one street, 
Dr. Simmons was coming out on another, but a crowd was 
following and I saw that some stones were flying. I joined 
him and we faced the crowd for awhile and finally got back 
to the boats without injury. Dr. Simmons then sent a man to 
inform the Prefect that we had been mobbed on the street. 
Within half an hour he came in his official chair, but a yelling 
mob came with him and seemed to be throwing stones at him. 
He made a pretence of trying to stop them, but directly stepped 
from our boat which was next the shore to Dr. Simimons’ boat, 
which was beyond, and ordered the boatmen to push off 
which they did. Our boat was anchored to the shore, and the 
frightened boatmen were hiding helpless at the stern, A hail 
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of stones and brickbats fell on the boat so strong that, within 
a few minutes, every panel of every door on the shore side 
was broken in. Half a dozen men jumped on the bow, and 
the whole front came down with a crash, when to our intense 
relief we saw that the boat was moving away from the shore, 
We afterwards knew that Dr. Simmons had lost no time, but, — 
with his usual coolness and presence of mind, had stopped 
his boat behind some Chinese boats, and then ordered his. 
boatmen to extend a rope to ours to fasten to their stern, and 
by that rope we were, just at the critical moment, pulled out 
of what seemed to be serious danger. A short time after, 
the Prefect went peacefully away in his chair, leaving us with 
the strongest kind of a suspicion that he had known and 
countenanced the whole affair. 


GENERAL EXCITEMENTS. 


It has happened to me to be in the city during all the 
excitements that have taken place within the past forty-seven 
years. I shall refer to four of the most violent. 

1. The Tientsin Massacre. It occurred in June 1870. 
It was far enough from Canton, but there was reason to fear 
it might be repeated here. For the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
and the schools connected with it, stood on the site of the 
ruined Yamen of the Viceroy Yeh, which, like the site at 
Tientsin, the French had acquired on the principle that might 
makes right. It was currently reported that plans had been 
made for the destruction of this Cathedral. If so, they were 
not carried out, but there was bitter feeling and the French 
priests and Sisters of Charity fled in hot haste to the foreign - 
goncession. A wild excitement followed which soon passed 
away but left behind a residuum of anti-foreign hate which 
continued for a long time. | 

2. Genii Powder Excitement. On the morning of July 
r5th, 1871, Canton was quiet. In the afternoon, news came 
of great excitement at Fatshan. The next day inflammatory 
placards had been posted throughout the cities and villages 
for a hundred miles away, and the whole country was swept 
with a tempest of mingled alarm and rage whose violence the 
oldest resident had never seen surpassed. The placards charged 
foreigners with employing Chinese agents to distribute every- 
where these ‘‘Genii powders’’ claiming for them a wonderfnl 
efficacy in healing or preventing disease, but stated that in 
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reality they were a slow poison, which would cause death 
within a month, and moreover had been used to poison wells. 
Three-fourths of the people believed these absurd stories, and 
a panic fell on the whole population. For two weeks, there 
was not a day on which daring and capable leaders might not 
have gathered a mob for the destruction of every foreign 
residence and every foreign life. Fortunately the Viceroy was 
friendly. On the 30th of July, two men were executed in 
the presence of thousands of the people. One was a leader of 
three of those bands of sixty into which the organization 
which made the trouble was divided. August 18th, another 
ringleader who wrote the placards was beheaded. This ended 
the storm in Canton, but the excitement spread to Amoy and 
even to Foochow. 

3. Burning the Foreign Concession. On the morning 
of September roth, 1883, with no note of warning, and with 
the fury of tigers, a mob came pouring into the Concession. 
Men rose from their breakfast tables or office desks, women 
caught up their children, and possibly some of their jewelry, 
and fled to the ‘‘Ningpo,’’ the only ship then in harbor. 
A black cloud of smoke was soon surging over the settlement 
and it grew blacker and wider, till no houses could be seen, 
but the crash of falling roofs and walls was sounding through 
the gloom. For three hours the work of burning and plunder 
corfinued, till finally the Viceroy’s soldiers scattered the mob. 
Four rioters had been killed; thirteen large mercantile estab- 
lishments had been changed to piles of charred timber and 
_ blackened brick; rare collections of curiosities from all parts 
of China, manuscripts which had cost the labor of years, 
precious heirlooms which could never be replaced, were all 
in broken fragments or ashes. 

What caused such an excitement ? One month before, 
a foreigner while drunk had shot dead a boy on the street. 
It galled the Chinese that he had been only sentenced to 
seven years’ imprisonment. On the morning of the disturbance, 
a Chinese had been pushed from a steamer by a Portuguese 
watchman and was drowned. This, however, was only the 
occasion and not the cause of the mob, for the life of an 
ordinary laborer is not commonly held so sacred by the Chinese. 
The outburst was a flaming up of anti-foreign hate, partly 
aroused by the military operations of the French in Annam, 
and which was continually increasing. Bitter complaints 
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were made by the people because the officials had not, instead 
of quelling the riot, driven all the foreigners away. 

4. Chang Chih-tung’s Proclamation. It was issued 
August 20th, 1884, during the war with France. The Military 
Commissioner, Pang Yu-lin, had quite as much to do with it 
as the Viceroy. It is difficult to say which class this man 
hated most—foreigners or Chinese Christiaus. The proclam- 
ation was primarily aimed at the hostile French, but, with 
deliberation, so carelessly worded as to bring down the wrath 
of the populace upon all nationalities and upon the Chinese 
Christians. Five thousand taels (about $7,000 Mex.) were 
offered for the French Admiral’s head, and smaller sums, 
according to rank, down to one hundred taels for any Chinese 
giving assistance. 

The popular interpretation shouted on ‘the streets was 
‘‘One hundred taels for a foreigner’s head and fifty taels for 
the head of a Chinese Christiau.’’ The news spread like 
wildfire, and eighteen chapels were wrecked in as many days. 
The Christians were like sheep in the midst of wolves. In 
Canton the wards where they lived tried to compel them to 
move away, and other wards were not willing to receive them. 
Six men were put in prison, and held in chains by a military 
official on the sole charge that they were Christians. For 
nearly a month foreigners did not venture to walk the streets. 
The intensity of the furor abated, but the animus remained 
and for months we lived in constant suspense. We knew that 
we were on acrater which might break out at any time in 
fierce explosion and flaming fire. 

We need not refer to later excitements, as they are within 
the memory of many of the missionaries, and were not so 
violent. There was a temporary excitement that arose from — 
the bubonic plague. There was the excitement that came 
with the ‘‘ Boxer movement,’’ but this was here less violent 
and less dangerous for two reasons:—(1) Li Hung-chang 
had his iron grip upon it; (2) for the first time, a large 
_ portion of the gentry and the wealthy Chinese merchants were 
opposed to an auti-foreign agitation, and gave both their 
influence and their money to prevent it. By rgr1, a long 
leap forward had been taken, when, iu the great revolution, 
officials, gentry, and people of all classes promised protection 
to foreign life and ‘insted and with wonderful success made 
good their Promise. 
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Having come to the present time we end our paper. Many 
interesting matters, too large for such brief discussion, have 
been left untouched, such as institutional work—educational, 
from the kindergarten up to the colleges, including schools 
for lepers and for the blind; medical, for both healing and 
instruction, including a hospital for the insane; and last, but 

not least, the evangelistic work—the years of street preaching, 
the wide itinerating, succeeded by the opening of chapels and 
establishment of churches throughout large portions of the 
province and, closely connected with this, the multiplication 
and circulation of Bibles and Christian books, the establishment 
and growth of the Y.M.C.A. etc., etc. Enough, however, has, 
I think, been written to make us feel that the China of 1913 
is vastly different from the China of 1866. 


Language Study 
_V. METHODS OF LANGUAGE STUDY. 
W. B. PETTUS, B.A. 


HEN we begin our study of Chinese, or when we prepare 
a course for others to follow, we naturally expect the 
methods which we ourselves have used in language 
study will be followed. Most of us before coming to 


China, had some training in Latin and Greek, or French. 
and German, or in all of these, and this has shaped our con- _ 


ception of how a language should be learned, but there are 


really at least six very different methods of language study,. 


each planned to meet some particular need, and it is well 
for those. who have the responsibility of preparing language 
courses to consider carefully what is to be accomplished by the 
students and what is the best method to attain that end. The 
following is a brief sketch of the outstanding principles and 
benefits in connection with the various methods of study. 


I. THE GRAMMAR-TRANSLATION METHOD. 


This method consists of learning rules of grammar and 
vocabularies, of trying to fit the latter together according to 
the laws in the former, of translating from the mother tongue 
to the new language and vice versa; it is supposed to be 
very valuable as a mental drill. In connection with it, com- 
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paratively little or no attention is given to the pronunciation. 
It is accompanied by very little pronunciation and introduces 
one usually to very little of the literature of the language 
studied. This is a method followed by many in the teaching 


of Latin and Greek. 


2. THE READING METHOD. 


This method usually includes comparatively little of the 
study of formal grammar. It starts the student early in read- 
ing ; the language is learned almost exclusively through the 
eye, and the student is required to express himself very little 
either in writing or by speech. It has the advantage of 
opening up the written language very early to the student, 
but the ear and tongue remain untrained and little attention | 

is given to the pronunciation of the language. This method 
has been used extensively in England and America during 
recent years in the study of French and German. 


3. THE NATURAL METHOD. 


This method is the one advocated by those who think 
the way to learn a language is simply to listen and talk 
and not really to attempt to make any formal study of the 
language. This method, if it can be called a method, has 
been used in classes by various teachers, amongst whom the 
most prominent is L. Sauveur and is well described in his 
book called ‘‘Introduction to the Teaching of Living Lan- 
guages.’’ It produces considerable in speech 
little accuracy. 


4. THE MASTERY METHOD © 


often called by its German name JMezsterschaft. This method 
is based on the exact memorizing from the lips of the teacher 
of passages of varying length and complexity and after the 
passages have been memorized, of breaking them up into the 
clauses and using these clauses with as many variations of the 
various parts of speech involved as possible. Phonographic 
records have been used successfully in the teaching of langu- 
ages according to this method. Grammar is studied inductively, 
that is, general statements are deduced from sentences which 
the student has already learned to use correctly and are not 
learned in advance from a formal grammar. This method 
makes for accuracy both in pronouncing and in grammatical 
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construction. It is well described in Prendergast’s ‘‘ The 


Mastery Method.’’ It is also embodied in the Rosenthal 


-books on language teaching. This method is being used 


with good results in the Language School for Missionaries 
in Tokyo. | 


5. THE GOUIN METHOD, OR SERIES SYSTEM. 


This method which is well described in ‘‘The Art of 
Teaching and Studying Languages’’ by Francois Gouin, con- 
sists of memorizing series of related sentences accompanying 
the recitation of them by the appropriate movements in order 
to have the assistance. of motor memory. Grammar is also 


won inductively. This method has been used with good 


results in many language schools in various parts of the 
world. In the language school in Chengtu it has been in 
use for several years, though they do not use it to the ex- 
clusion of other methods. The text they use is called Man- 
darin Lessons, is written by Mr. Endicott, and is published by 
the Canadian Methodist Press, Chengtu. 


6. THE DIRECT OR REFORM METHOD. 


This is the method which is approved by the leaders of 
the International Phonetic Association. It is best described 


in ‘*How to Teach a Foreign Language’’ by Jespersen, published — 


by Sonnenschein, and by the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The principles as stated by the International Phonetic As- 
sociation are as follows :— | 


(i) The first thing to be studied in a foreign language is not 
the more or less archaic language of literature, but a spoken 
language of ordinary conversation. — 


(ii) The teacher’s first care should be to make his pupils 
perfectly familiar with the sounds of the foreign language. To 
ensure a correct use of the foreign sounds he will make use of a 
phonetic transcription, which should be employed to the exclusion 
of the traditional spelling during the initial stages. 


(iii) The teacher’s next aim should be to impart a perfect 


command of the commonest phrases and idioms of the foreign 


language. To obtain this result he will use connected texts, 
dialogues, descriptions and narratives, all as easy, natural and 
interesting as possible. 


(iv) Grammar will at first be taught inductively, by grouping 
together and drawing general conclusions from such facts as are 
observed in reading. A more systematic study is to be kept for 
a later stage. | 
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(v) The teacher will endeavour to connect the words of the 
foreign language directly with the ideas they express, or with other 
words of the same language, not with those of the mother tongue. 
Translation will therefore be replaced, as far as possible, by object- 
lessons, picture-lessons, and explanations in the foreign language. 


(vi) When, at a later period, written work is introduced it 
will consist at first of the reproduction of matter already read 
and explained, then the reproduction of stories, etc., which the 
pupils have heard the teacher tell; free composition will come 
next ; translation from and into the foreign language is to be kept 
till the end. | | 

This method includes the benefits of all the other methods; 
in fact it may be said to be related to the other methods as 
regular medicine is related to osteopathy, the water cure, or 
some other one-sided system of healing. The extent to which 
it is now used in Europe and in America can be gathered 
from Brebner’s ‘‘The Teaching of Modern Languages in - 
Germany’’ and from ‘‘ The Teaching of Modern Languages 
in the United States’’ by Professor Charles Hart Handschen, 
published by the United States Bureau of Education. | 

I believe that this method or an adaptation of it is the 
best for language schools to adopt. For pupils who have to 
work alone, extracting Chinese from so called teachers who 
can not teach, a combination of the Mastery aud the Gouin 
Methods is to be commended. The Direct Method can be 
used only when the teacher is a real teacher and a thorough 


master of the language being taught. 


World’s Evangelical Alliance. 


| Topics Suggested for Universal and United Prayer, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 3rd, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 9th, 1915. 


7 SUNDAY, JANUARY 3rd, 1915. 
Texts suggested for Sermons and Addresses. 


ee pao and Thouin Me, that they may be made perfect in One.’’—JOHN 
93. 
‘* By one Spivit we are all baptised into one body.’’—1 COR. xii. 13. 
“Tf we walk in the light as Heis in the light, we have fellowship ome with 
another,’’—t JOHN i, 7° 
‘‘ Ble prophesied that Jesus . . . should gather together in one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad,""—JOHN xi, 52. | 
‘* The supplication of a righteous man avatleth much in its working 
JAMES v. 16 (R.V.). 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 4th, 1915. 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation. 


THANKSGIVING—For those gathered home last year in the faith of 
— and for those added to the Lord by means of the preaching of the 

For the victories obtained during the year by prayer and testimony, and 
for the gracious and manifold answers to the petitions of God’s people. 

For the unshaken assurance that our Crucified Lord is on the Throne, 
and for the increasing vision of His purpose. ‘g | 

For the entrance of the saving message into almost every land, and for 
the widening of the bounds of the Kingdom of God in the world. 


HUMILIATION—For our slowness in responding to the great call of our 
day, and our neglect of opportunity. : 

For our culpable ignorance of our neighbours’ need: our blindness to 
injustice and tyranny : our silence in face of wrong: our selfish contentment 


while others suffer. | 
For such pride as has been in our witness: self-will in our activities : 


unbelief in our prayers. 
For the slender influence of. the Church upon the world ; the increase of 


pagan thought and conduct ; the debasing accompaniments of fashion and 
amusement ; the neglect of public worship: the prevalence of vice and world- 


liness. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS: _ 
Psalm Ixv.; Isaiah lviii.; James iv. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1915. 
The Church Universal—The ‘‘ One Body” of which Christ is the Head. 


 THANKSGIVING—That Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for 

it, and that all who share in His redemption are members of His Church, 
That in Eastern lands the hope of nation-wide churches has been given 

to Christ’s followers, and that in Western lands dividing walls are being 


lowered. | 
That in touch with a world without Christ, the call to union in Christ has 


become more insistent. | 

That by conference and fellowship new ties between the Lord’s people 
are being wrought, and new love for each other fostered. - 

That the former days are speaking of God’s grace, and that the future 
years are beckoning us on. 


PRAYER—That wisdom and patience may be given to those who seek 
the welfare of the whole flock, | 

That in God’s good ordering light may arise upon the dimness of ancient 
churches that have departed from their early faith. 7 

That the memory of the martyrs may stir us to greater fidelity ; that the 
Word so precious to them may be precious to us; and that the Holy Spirit 
Who made them brave may make us bold to serve and to suffer. 

Especially that the memory of John Huss, who, five hundred years ago, 
on juy 6th, r4tS. was slain for Christ, may this year be a blessing to Bohemia 
and to the world. 3 | 

That in ways unknown to us, the Living Spirit may draw the members of 
Christ together, and that each part of the Church may be more ready to 


- confess its own faults than to proclaim the failings of others. 
ScRIPTURE READINGS: 


John xvii. 14-26; Eph. iv. 1-16; Psalm cxxii.; Rev, xix. 7-16, 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 6th, IgI5. 
Nations and Their Rulers. 


THANKSGIVING—That, in spite of war, a deeper desire for peace js 
possessing the nations. | 

That Christian ethics are being more and more applied to the relations 
between nation and nation. 


That the welfare of backward ‘races is being safeguarded ; that slavery is 
being abolished ; that the traffic in ardent spirits is being circumscribed. 


PRAYER—That the nations of Europe may recognise more fully their 
responsibility ; prejudice and jealousy be lessened : peace promoted : and the 
coming and reign of Christ hastened. 


That the rising nations of the East may be delivered from the mistakes 
and failures of the West. 


That those who are accounted to rule among the Gentiles may be increas. 
ingly conscious that their power is delegated, and may rule in the fear of the 
Lord. 


That those in places of influence, whether as Kings, Governors or Magis- 
trates, Leaders or Writers, may be under the control of the Holy Spirit. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
t Tim, ii. t-S: 1 Peter il. 13-25; Psalm ii.; Romans xiii. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 7th, I9QI5. 
Missions, and the Jews. 


THANKSGIVING—For increase of unity in the efforts of the church of 
Christ in Mission lands. 

For the determination born of that unity to confront together the whole 
problem of Missions, and by faith and unity to seek ta solve it. 

For the spreading recognition of the claim of the great Gommission, and 
the increase of interest and gifts. 7 

For the circulation of the Scriptures, and the consequent blessing. 


INTERCESSION—For all Missions to the Jews, and for the ancient 

ple of God, that they may be enlightened, delivered from oppression, and 
ingathered to their Messiah. . 

For Missions to Moslems, and for the peoples who are in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the Mohammedan advance, . 

For the Churches in Mission lands, that they may be delivered from the 
errors and schisms of the past, be kept pure in life, and loyal to the Word of 


For the language schools of the East, where missionaries of many Societies 
study side by side; and for Missionary Societies, that they may never be 
forgetful that their great work is the Evangelisation of the world. : 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Psalm Ixvii.; Isaiah xlix. 3-13; Actsi. 1-8; Eph. iii, 1-10. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1915. 
Families, Schools and Colleges, and the Young. 


THANKSGIVING—For the sanctity and beauty of home-life lived in 
the fear of God; for the gift of children, for the ministry of weakness 
and pain. | 

i? the spread of education, and the better understanding of the child- 
mind. | 

For the renewed interest in the endeavour to attach children to the 
Church. 
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- INTERCESSION—That parents may be able to order their households 
in strength and gentleness ; that servants, especially those who have the care 
of the young, may realise the dignity of service ; that invalids may be brave 
in the patience of Christ. 7 


That there may be an increase of worship in the home, and that home 
discipline may be strengthened. | 


That teachers and lecturers may be helped to guide the young in rever- 
ence as well as iu kuowledge: in morality as well as in culture. 


That Sunday Schools, and Bible Classes, and Associations for the guidance 
and instruction of young men and women may be prospered. | 


That the coming generation may be delivered from the snares of liberty 
and pleasure, and be worthy of the age in which they live. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS : 


| Matt. xviii. 1-14; 2 Tim. iii. 14-17; Psalm xxxiv. 11-22; Deut. vi. 4-9; 
Isaiah lix, 21. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 9th, I9QI5. 


Home Misstons. 


THANKSGIVING—For sO many agencies among us for the salvation of 
the lost, and the uplifting of the fallen, and for the blessing resting upon 
them. 


For the renewed activity of the churches in seeking the people for the 
service of Christ. . 


INTERCESSION—For greater unity amongst workers at home, and more 
co-operation in service. 


-For all missions, occasional or regular, that the unction of the Holy One 
- may rest upon them and bring revival and power. 


For efforts to * eampatg Temperance, Purity, and Health, that they may 
be prospered according to the Will of God. | 


| SCRIPTURE READINGS : 
Psalm xc. 12-17; Luke viii. 35-39 ; 1 Thess. i. 


Our Book Table 


OUTLINES OF CHINESE History. Ay Li UNG Binc. Ldited by Professor 
jJosePH WHITESIDE. With numerous tllustrations and 14 coloured 
maps. The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghat. Price $6.00 Mex. net. 
Postage in China 15 cts. 3 


It is a commonplace to speak of China as a land of books, and 
to refer to the books themselves as the cause of Chinese greatness 
and stability. The literature of China is indeed copious, and books 
have been so revered that one of China’s honoured deities is the 
god of literature, and amongst their ‘‘ precious’’ things are the 
ink slab and the pencil. Yet such is the irony of history, that the 
latest literary product now before us reverses the ancient and 
accepted verdict without one word of apology or regret, for Mr. 
Li, writing of the scholars and commentators of the Sung Dynasty, 
says: | 

‘In reverence for antiquity and the inculcation of the Five Constant 


virtues in teaching the principles of prepetual and universal morality, 
and in drawing their countrymen to the sncient models of wisdom and 
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virtue, they agreed with Confucius, In their cosmogony, their philosophy 
of nature, their attitude in regard to the aucient practice of divination, they, 


however, differed widely from the Great Sage ..........00..cssssesees | 
Space will not permit of a fuller discussion of their faults which are 


many, Suffice it to say that their philosophy leads man away from God, that 
it retards the progress of mankind, tliat it encourages the telling of lies, and 
that it is very largely responsible for the weakness in Chinese character of 
_ the present day. No other philosophy is better suited to the ends of a 
despotic government, and this explains why the succeeding ages have paid 
to it the reverence which is in no wise its due.’’ (pp. ngsetes } 


It would ill become a writer in this magazine to speak disre- 
spectfully of books fer se, but we think Mr. Li has stated an 
important fact; for when books are for the most part the mere 
echos of a dead past and yet are considered to be a sufficient guide 
to personal responsibilities, social duties and national polity, they 
are not only inimical to progress and a barrier to knowledge, but 
also a source of corruption and decay. It is an open question 
whether Chih Hwang-ti, the Emperor, to whom generations of 
Chinese scholars have applied the opprobrious epithets of ‘ burner ”’ 
and ‘‘ butcher, ’’ will not ultimately be justified by history, for his 
burning of the books and his repression of their creators and 
exponents. 

We are now at the beginning of a new literary period in China 
and no greater misfortune could come upon the land than that it 
should again come under the dominating influence of a literature 
that is taken to be an end in itself, or that becomes a binding and 
strangling force rather than an avenue for the development of 
thought and the spread of knowledge, and an inspiration for moral 
and spiritual advance. A brief survey of recent Chinese school | 
books and other current literature has been given in the Book 
Table department of the RECORDER during the past two years, and 
incomplete and disconnected as it was, that survey revealed the 
fact that very little serious and original literary work was to be 
found in the Shanghai book shops. Translations, stories, primers, 
readers, magazines abound ; but apart from some of the school 
books nothing typical and national, nothing to stir the pulse, exalt 
the peoples’ ideals, or move the common life was discovered. 
Borrowed thoughts, utilitarian aims, vague aspirations, bitter satire, 
indiscriminating criticism and questionable stories seemed to make 
up both body and soul of the major part of the new literature. 

After a critical reading of the book now before us, we frankly 
say that it is the best thing that has come from a Chinese pen or 
the Chinese press during the last few years. We congratulate the 
author on his excellent and thoughtful work and the publishers on 
their enterprise. The volume is admirably printed and strongly 
bound ; the style is lucid, and the arrangement of the chapters 
nearly all that could be desired ; whilst the maps and illustrations 
are amongst the best we have seen in any book for a long time. 
Every student of things Chinese should have this outline of the 
country’s history on his desk, and we commend it especially to 
the notice of teachers in the various language schools and to all 
those who are beginning their missionary work in China. 

Mr. Li Ung Bing divides the history of China into three 
periods: (1) ancient history—covering the time from the earliest 
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traditions down to the end of the Chow Dynasty (about 255 
B.C.).: (2) the medizeval period—carrying on the story to the 13th 
- Century A.D.: and (3) modern history—which deals with the 

Mongol, the Ming, and the Manchu dynasties and includes the 
- Revolution and founding of the Republic. To this last period 
considerably more than two-thirds of the book is devoted. Each 


' chapter is subdivided into sections and there are frequent sum- 


maries and reviews. In only one or two chapters have we found 
the narrative confused, nor have we discovered many verbal 
mistakes. That there should be slips in the proof-reading is not 
to be wondered at. - | 

We wish it were possible to follow the author through his 
chapters, for there are many points on which we should like to 
elicit further information or offer criticism; but the limits of our 
space forbid anything beyond a few remarks of a general nature. 

First, we express our hearty compliments to Mr. Li on his 
judicial attitude towards the facts with which he deals. He is 
not a mere chronicler, but a student and a critic. He has risen 
high enough to question the past and see beyond the boundaries 
of the Middle Kingdom. He does not hesitate to discredit the 
doings of some of the heroes of Chinese history, or to point out 
failures in the character and conduct of its emperors and statesmen. 
This new attitude towards the venerated past is one of the most 
hopeful signs we have seen in recent Chinese books. Then, our 
author, wisely we think, has confined his attention to an outline 
of Chinese history. He has not allowed himself to be turned 
aside by temptations which assail every scholar and writer, 
namely, to ‘write up’ special periods or personalities and to 
run off into the discussion of minor details. There is a steady 
flow of narrative and the stream broadens and deepens as the 
centuries pass. It is well to emphasise the author’s purpose and 
the limitations he has set for himself, for if these are forgotten 
the book is open to obvious and serious criticism. On the one 
hand, it tells us next to nothing about the social life of the people ; 
little about provincial development, and even less about the com- 
mercial and industrial progress of the country; and yet if ever 
a country has been made great by the industry of the common 
people China has won that distinction. On the other hand, no 
use whatever is made of the wealth of information which the 
history of adjacent countries would have supplied. We have 
merely China’s own account of herself. The wars, the conquests, 
the treacheries, and the treaties ; the palace quarrels and assassina- 
tions, the never-ending rebellions and civil wars with their 
accompaniments of reckless slaughter and indiscriminate pillage 
are told from the point of view of the Chinese official histori- 
ographer. The time must come when Chinese writers will 
investigate afresh their own wonderful story and will carry on 
their investigations under the searchlight of fresh information and 
new standards of national honour and prosperity. Periods of 
history must be dealt with in detail and the value of the traditional 
- account of things must be newly appraised ; the provincial and 
district histories must be studied as they have not yet been, and 
the nraltitudes which make up the population must no longer be 
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a dumb and indistinct mass. Their story with all its suffering 
and heroism and blind devotion to partially understood ideals, 
must be told with sympathy and accuracy. | | 

We repeat that within the limitations of au outline Mr. Lj 
could scarcely have done better, and we hope that he will follow 
up this work by further critical studies in Chinese history. Ample 
material exists, and if China is ever to throw off the reproach that 
is justly cast upon her, viz., that whilst she belongs to the family 
of nations and owes much to other members of the family, she 
has existed for herself alone and has made a poor contribution to 
the common good or progress of humanity. We say, if this reproach 
is to be removed, and if China’s future is to be one of progress, 
her writers and her literature must readjust their standards of 
value and must speak the truth however much that truth may 
lessen national self-esteem. We therefore hail Mr. Li as a leader 
of a new school that may confer the greatest possible benefit on his 
contemporaries and become a potent factor in the making of the 


splendid China that is yet to be. | 
| G. H. B. 


THe Upuirt oF Cuina. Rev. Dr. ARTHUR H. Smiru, edited by 
REv. B. A. YRAXLEY. London Missionary Society. Revised and . 
Rewrttten. Price 


This book in its original form is too well kuown and appreciated 
to ueed commendation. Its style is clear and succinct, and its 
informing aud interesting dealing with the salient features of China, 
appeals with cogent reason and great force to the Christian 
conscience. Throughout one notes the hand of a master. It is 
difficult to find another book, dealing with the same questions and 
facts, which gives such a series of chapters, in tabloid form, that 
excels this book. We heartily welcome this revised edition, and 
wish it a still more extended circulation, for it -fills a real need in 
a real sense. | 

The editor states that he has endeavoured to bring it up to 
date, though it is clear that the kaleidoscope in China revolves so 
rapidly that it is hard to say that anything written is quite ‘‘ up-to- 
date.’’ Some events which happened several months before June 
Ist, 1914, the date given to the editor’s preface, are not recorded here. 
Some statements are far ahead of the times, for, on page gr it is 
stated that Dr. Timothy Richard has ‘‘ retired,’’ which is contrary 
to fact, for not only has the veteran not retired, but he is renewing 
his strength, and promises to spend still several years in the service 
of Christ in the land. Dr. MacGillivray is the editor of the China 
Mission Year Book, and not Dr. Bondfield—the latter acted for the 
former one year only during furlough. | 

The editor states that he is responsible for the errors. May 
oue humbly suggest to him that he should make an effort to save 
the book, in future editions, from the muddles in the names of 
places and persons ? To one not familiar with the names quoted, 
the natural inference is that the names which appear in varied 
forms refer to different places, whereas they are the same. It is 
eminently desirable to save confusion. Let the editor take his 
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choice of a system of spelling and writing Chinese names, but do let 
us have a uniform system, and avoid the mongrel method. For 
instance: the capital of Shantung is spelt Tsinanfu, Chi-nan, and 
Chinanfu. In the same province we have ‘T'singchowfu and 
Ch‘ing Chou. We read of Hsi-an and Hsian-fu ; of Foochow, 
Fuchow and Fu-chou; why Hankow and Han K‘ou? Why 
Szuchuan and Ssu-ch‘uan ? If Shantung (sometimes given as Shan- 
tung), why not Chih-li and Hu-pei? If I Ch‘ang, why not 
Shang Hai ? If Kiao Chau, why Wei-Hai-Wei ? Why Chao, Chou, 
and Chow all mixed for the same sound? ‘Take the names of 
persons again. ‘These are samples—Yuan Shih-k‘ai, Hsiung Hsi 
Ling and Ssi-ma Kuang. We have no objection to Smith Arthur- 
henry, or to Smith Arthur Henry, but who is Smitharthur Henry ? 
T‘ang Shao-i drops his aitches in another place, a thing he never 
does in speech, and appears as Tang. The editor will do well to 
attend to these corrections in the next edition. But they are only 
spots on the face of a very bright sun. All missionaries and those 
interested in Study Circles at home should procure this admirable 
book. What book will come next from the prolific pen of 
Dr. Smith ? We are waiting for it. | 


YARNS ON HEROES OF CHINA. By W. P. NAIRNE. London Missionary 
Society. Sixpence net. 


TALKS ON CHANGING CHINA. By EMILY ENTWISTLE. London Misstonary 


Sociely. Sixpence net. 


These booklets have been prepared for the use of leaders of 
' missionary classes for boys and girls. The idea is well wrought 
out, and most useful information is conveyed within small space. 
The first is made up of sketches culled from various biographies 
or works of missionaries, and from missionary reports, and covers 
almost all phases of activity, Chinese and missionaries being included. 
All are well chosen, and will touch, enlighten, and delight the 
hearts of young people—and older ones, too. Each yarn is followed 
by a synopsis of the events quoted, and brief outlines are furnished 
for addresses by the leaders. The second follows much the same 
— lines, but is somewhat more detailed, and is made up of talks on 
the many sided phases of missionary and other enterprises, from 
the days of Morrison to the Revolution. These talks provide 
much useful material for the leaders of classes, and each chapter 
is illustrated by facts from various sources. A few maps and 
diagrams add interest and vividness to the talks. The picture of 
‘(Chinese Cash’’ is a misnomer, as it represents a Chinese 
compass, not cask at all. Place-names and dates need revision ; 
for instance, if Morrison died in 1834, why was his translation of 
the N. T. not published till 1873, and that of the O. T. till ten 
years later? ‘‘ Yarns’’ states that they were. issued in 1819. 
Is it correct to state that the Boxer uprising was the most terrible 
in the ‘‘ history of the Christian Church’’ ? In China, yes, but it 
reads as if it meant all lands and ages. Again, Li Hung-chang 
was never Governor of Shansi Province. T‘ai Yuin Sen should be 
Tai Yuan Fu, and other names need correction. But both these 
booklets are admirable for their purpose and deserve wide circulation. 
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SSPTUAGENARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN MISSION PRESS. 1914. Shanghai, 
Presbyterian Mission Press. Price 60 cents. 


‘What wonderful years these past seventy have been,’’ so 
pens the genial superintendent, Mr. McIntosh, when he introduces 
this record to the public. As one turns the 54 pages of the booklet, 
and scans the faces, or views the scenes, so excellently illustrated, 
one is impressed deeply by the rapidity of the developments, the 
efficiency of the varied branches, and the multifarious interests of 
the Mission Press. In 1844, it began with 3 Chinese assistants; 
in 1914, there are more than 200 such, whose salaries and wages 
aggregate over $3,000 per month, and a large foreign staff. What 
effort, devotion, and persistency this implies! And the social and 
religious welfare of the whole ‘staff of Chinese is carefully watched 
over and provided for. The output of this Press covers religious, 
educational, medical and bi-lingual books, besides periodicals and 
Scriptures. During the last two years over 127 million pages of 
the Sacred Scriptures alone were printed here. The output is 
constantly growing, and the catalogue is a bulky volume. The 
generous assistance given to missionaries all over the land in the 
way of purchasing and delivering the output of other presses and 
societies, is a boon indeed highly appreciated as a labour of love, 
as the reviewer knows from long experience. : 

This record is one of which any home press may well feel 
proud, and we most heartily congratulate the Mission, the Press, 
and all connected therewith, on this splendid record of great 
work done, and of the promise of still greater things, all potent 
factors in the uplift of this great people. We wish for the Press 
an ever widening influence and ever growing success, for its 
products are sweet, pure and ennobling, and aid materially in the 
gathering in of the children of China into the Kingdom of God. 
May the eventide of those who have retired from the stress of 
active participation in the tasks be calm and fruitful; and to that 
ever willing helper of all good causes, Mr. McIntosh, and his 
associates, the Divine guidance and blessing be given to keep up 
and extend the noble tradition of the Press. _ . | 
EER. 


Municrpat Ernics. An Examination of the Opium-license Policy of the 
Shanghai Municipality in an Open Letter to the Chairman of the 
Council, By ARNOLD Foster, Price thirty cents. For sale at Kelly 


& Walsh, Limited. 


To this pamphlet which, including the introductory remarks, 
has 52 pages, reference was made in an editorial in the October 
issue of the CHINESE RECORDER. It is the result of a study of 
the Municipal Gazette and aims to show how, while the Chinese 
Government has been making progress in the abolition of opium, 
the Shanghai Municipality has been going the other way. The 
pamphlet is an appeal to the conscience and is intended to arouse 
public sentiment with regard to the wrong that either intentionally 
or otherwise the Shanghai Municipality is permitting. In this 

mphlet Mr. Foster has done something that needed to be done. 
he pamphlet should be read by all and in connection therewith 
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the correspondence between the British Government and the 
Shanghai Municipal Council and the additional light thrown upon 
the problem in the correspondence in the Shanghai Press. In 
connection with the announcement that in about two and a half 
years the problem will solve itself by the disposal of the accumulated 
stocks, we should remember that in the meantime a fine opportunity 
exists for the speculators who have brought in the stocks to hide 
themselves behind public indifference, and add to their accumulated 
gains from the degradation of human beings. While recognizing 
that there are difficulties in the way, some of which are legal, yet 
it hardly comports with the dignity of the Shanghai community to 
assume that their hands are so tied that they could not stop this 
evil even if they wanted to. It does not suit the enlightened 
status of Shanghai that its members should stand supinely by and 
let those whose only interest is mere gain, dictate their policy at 
such a juncture. Dr. Foster’s pamphlet has drawn attention to 
this evil which was in danger of being overlooked. One can only 


-. hope that this first shot will be followed by an organized effort that 


shall arouse public sentiment sufficient to put an end to this traffic 
before two and a half years. 


Committee. Price, zo cents. 


At the National Conference held in 1913 in Shanghai under the 
leadership of Dr. John R. Mott, it was decided that a Chinese Church 
Year Book should be prepared and published, and the Continuation 
Committee that was organized at that Conference was entrusted with 
the duty of preparing and publishing such a book. The first issue 
of this work has now been finished and the result is before us in 
a substantial volume of 150 leaves, with an appendix of 51 leaves, 
making a total of 402 pages. A cursory reading of the book, which 
is just from the press, shows that an immense amount of work has 
been done in setting forth the status of the Church in China in 
all its varied branches and activities. This work is of immense 
importance in furthering the progress of Christianity in China, as 
it will be the means of bringing before the Chinese Church leaders 
the generai facts regarding the work of the Church in China. 
Pastors, Christian teachers, and intelligent laymen in the Church, 
as well as the increasingly large number of educated men outside of 
the Church who are interested in Christianity, will find in the book 
a fund of information in regard to all branches of Christian work in 
this great land. With but few exceptions the articles were prepared 
especially for this book. The general statistics, taken from the 
English China Mission Year Book, are quite full and as nearly 
complete as we might reasonably expect. But some of the items 
are new and appear here for the first time. A glance at the table of 

contents shows what a wide field has been covered by the editors. 

After the introduction there are three articles which give 
a general survey of the beginnings and progress of Christian 
work in China from 1807 down to the present time. The second 
general division treats of the present condition of the work of 
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the various Churches and Societies working in China, including 
theological schools, volunteer bands, Suuday School Union, etc. 
The third division treats of evangelistic efforts all over the 
country, including a report on the meetings led by Dr. Mott and 
Mr. Eddy during their last visit in China. The fourth division 
treats of Christian education in all of its varied forms and activi. 
ties. The fifth division treats of Women’s Work in China. The 
sixth division tells of the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, including an account of students who have gone to 
foreign countries for education, and also of the work of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in China. The seventh division 
treats of Christian books and periodicals, giving, among other 
things, quite a full list of recent publications of commentaries, 
Christian biographies, treatises on theology, and general evangel- 
istic tracts and books of various kinds. The articles given under 
this head by different writers are especially full and valuable. The 
eighth division treats of medical work in its various forms through- 
out China, including an account of work done for the Chinese 
blind, lepers, orphan asylums, etc. The ninth division tells of the 
many efforts that have been made toward union, federation, and 
comity, within recent years. There is here a very striking 
exhibit of the sincere and effective efforts that have been put forth 
in this direction and the wonderful amount of success that has 
already been attained. - 

The Appendix contains some twenty articles on various sub- 
jects connected with statistics. We have a list of all the mis- 
sionary societies and Churches working in China; the names and 
addresses of many of the Chinese secretaries of annual church meet- 
ings, conferences, presbyteries, conventions, etc.; a list of theological 
schools and seminaries ; a list of hospitals and dispensaries; a list 
of schools and colleges, with the numbers of students and Christians 
in each ; a list of Christian periodicals, with the names of their 
editors, and the subscription price per year; a list of Christian 
teachers in colleges and middle schools. It is clearly stated that 
these lists are far from complete; but they form an excellent. 
beginning in the collection of data, which are needed by all 
Chinese Christian leaders. Full statistics are given of Church 
members and catechumens; a comparative table showing the 
growth of the Church from the beginning in 1807 down to the 
present time. Last of all is given a table of the statistics of the 
Roman Catholic Church in China. fe: 

Each of the sub-divisions under the main divisions above 
referred to, contains a number of articles by different writers on 
the various phases of each subject. These names, many of which 
are well known to the Christian public in China, are a guarantee 
that the statements in the articles are trustworthy and give as 
far as possible an accurate statement of the facts as they are. 
One of the most interesting tables given in the Appendix is a 
list of the mames and addresses of the ordained Chinese pastors, 
in the various Missions in China. The collection of this list must 
have required no small amount of work, but it is very valuable, 
as it makes available for the first time a direct approach to the 
Chinese pastors of other Churches and binds the pastors themselves 
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more closely together. It will perhaps be surprising to some that 
this list, purporting to give the names of most of the ordained 
men in all the Churches in China, contains only 647 names. 
One would think that there were many more than this; if, 
however, the total figure of 650 ordained Chinese workers, given 
in the General Statistics of the China Mission Year Book for 
1914, is accurate, this list must be very nearly complete, though 


_ the editors fear that there are a good many omissions. Among 


so many very valuable articles it is difficult to pick out one 
or more of outstanding merit and interest. They are all good and 
exceedingly interesting. Perhaps two of the most interesting ones 
are those in regard to the efforts at union that have been made by 
the Anglican Churches and the Presbyterian Churches. These two 
great branches of the Christian Church have made more progress 
toward union among themselves than have any of the other main 
divisions of Christian workers, and it was natural, therefore, that 
the editors should have articles prepared on the Anglican and Pres- 
byterian Churches for this issue of the Year Book. 

The book is printed by the Commerical Press, which is to be 


congratulated on getting it out in such good shape. It is printed — 


on maopien paper and bound in paper covers. The price is fixed 
at forty cents per copy, with a discount of thirty per cent. It is to 
be hoped that all missionaries will do their utmost to extend the 
circulation of this book among the pastors, teachers, evangelists, and 
lay leaders in the Churches. Such a book would be valuable as a 
present to officials and literary men who are interested in Christian- 
ity but who may not yet have become Christians. We heartily com- 
mend it to all who are interested in the progress of Christianity in 
China, as one of the most valuable contributions that has been made 
during this year to the ‘o work of evangelising this country. 


THe First CHRISTMAS TREE AND OTHER STORIES. Sy Dr. HENRY VAN 
Dykkr, adapted into Chinese by Mtss LauRA M. WHITER and MIss YUEN 
You Yinc. Christian Literature Society. Price, 25 cents. 


We welcome these stories (which appeared, we bélieve, in the 
2 HE #4) in a form which will give them a wider circulation, 
among that ever-growing section of the Chinese Christian com- 
munity—the intelligent and educated young. What do the shades 
of Medhurst, Morrison, and other Protestant pioneers think, we 
wonder, if they are permitted to see these young Chinese folk, to 
whom every allusion to the New Testament is as familiar as a 
quotation from the Four Books to an educated youth of Confucian 
up-bringing ; and to whom Charlemagne, Socrates, and Plato need 
no introduction ? 

The book is evidently intended for a Christmas gift; and 
though only the first story deals with Christmas, this is enough to 
give a twenty-fifth-of-December flavour to the whole. All havea 
sound moral, and nearly all presuppose a strong Christian bias in 
the reader. 

Our favourite is ‘‘ The Lost Boy,’”’ in which a sanctified im- 
agivation has played around the incident of Our Lord’s first visit 
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to Jerusalem, with great effect. The story recalls a type of book 
very familiar to spiritually-minded Roman Catholics, produced by 
saintly men and women who have brooded over every incident of 
Christ’s J,ife, Death, Resurrection and Ascension till all that is 
relevant to it, in nature or grace, has gathered round it and lit it 
up. Of such is the well known naive but powerful book, ‘‘ The 
Meditations of Anna Emmerich,’’ who was not even a ‘‘ religious,’’ 
but only an obscure German working-woman. Of such is the 
tender poem of Francis Thompson’s, ‘‘ Little Jesus,’’ which it is a 
shame to break by quotation. However, these lines will serve to 
show its quality: | : 
‘* And didst Thy Mother at the night 
Kiss Thee, and fold the clothes in right ? 


And didst Thou feel quite good in bed, 
Kissed, and sweet, and Thy prayers said?’’ 


Doubtless in this regard, as in others, Protestants have gone 
poor, because of the excesses of medizeval Catholicism which often 
took for gospel, crude and fantastic legend; it was inevitable, 
perhaps, that the pendulum should swing too far in the opposite 
direction. Yet such stories as ‘‘ Ben Hur,’’—a book which would 
have horrified the Pilgrim Fathers, or the Scottish Covenanters— 
and, infer alia, Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘‘ Lost Boy,’’ and ‘‘ The Fourth - 
Wise Man,’’ are evidence that this part of our Christian inheritance 
has come to us at last. . 

There are a few places in the book under review, which, 
though few and unimportant, show us that Miss White was not in 
China when it was put in final shape ; these can, however, easily 
be dealt with in the next edition, which, we predict, will soon be 
called for. : 

©. 


SomME CHINESE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL Reapers for Higher Primary Schools (% % 7 & 
Se 3). Commercial Press. 6 Vols. § cts, each. 


The books have already been carefully reviewed in this series 
of notes but the following notes were written by a Christian Chinese 
school-teacher and they are translated and published to show his 
standpoint and to indicate how different the standard of value 
may be :— 


‘‘ The lessons are well written and arranged; they are neither too wees 
nor too short. The range of subjects treated in the lessons is wide an 
calculated to enlighten the pupils morally and intellectually, i 

Religion and literature are two different matters, This book is a literary 
text, hence it has nothing to do with religion. As missionary schools have 
not their own written books, it seems to me that the National Readers 
may well be used. Again, the aim in writing these books was to assist 
pupils to acquire a good character, and this, of course, is in conformity 
with the principles of religion. sis : 

These Readers, moreover, contain examples of every kind of rhetorical 
Chinese writing. It is not only a literary text, but a book of new knowledge 
as well, and we think that the best part of the book is its introductions to, 
and explanations of, the different sciences.’’ | 
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New NATIONAL READER FoR > BX FRB XM. Com- 
mercial Press. 10 cents each, | 
A set of six books very suitable for girls’ schools, containing 
many stories from universal history and literature. A most inter- 
esting and instructive series. Illustrated. 


THE REPUBLICAN CITIZEN READERS (ENGLISH) (3 
PRIMER AND FIRST READER. Yinc Princ of 
Shanghai High School Commercial Press. imer I2 
cents, First Reader 20 cents. | 
These are good books. The primer uses a combination of the 

old A. B. C. and the word and sentence methods. There is rather 

more attention paid in it to diphthongs and combinations of letters 
than is usual in primers, words with similar spelling and pronuncia- 
tion being grouped together, such as tive, fire, wire, etc. There 
are, however, some inconsistencies in that respect. Lixe most 
beginners’ books, these have the most serious defect of containing 
no diacritical marks and no rules to guide instructors in teaching 
the rules of phonetics. The material of the first reader is well 
chosen. Each lesson has a list of questions on the lesson and an 

English-Chinese vocabulary, and there are often helpful suggestions 

attached in the form of notes. 


SELECTIONS FoR READING, WITH ANGLO-CHINESE Nores (% XG 
tf 2 mt). Nos. 1 and 2. Commercial Press. Price, 4o cents per 
ook, 


The selections are mostly from Hans Andersen, Grimm, and 
similar writers, though a few good stories of adventure are included. 
The Chinese meaning of the more difficult words on each page is 
given at its foot. For studeuts who like this kind of literature, 
these books are well-adapted to the purpose of the compiler in 
preparing them, namely, to make it easy to get the pleasure of the 
story without the expenditure of much energy in looking for 


words in a dictionary. They will thus serve a very useful purpose. 


AND S&COND BOOKS FOR NON-ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE (FF HER HX 
GE goand 50 cents each, 


LANGUAGE LESSON TO ACCOMPANY BooK ONE (#HRRKRAB—B 
#2 HE). go cents. 

These books were originally prepared for teaching English to 
immigrants from Europe in America. For this purpose they are 
admirably adapted. The subject matter consists of sentences which 
bring in the same words time after time. The method is very 
similar to that used in Silsby’s Progressive English Lessons, Gray- 
bill’s Everyday English, etc. As a book to be used by teachers 
who know no Chinese, it is excellent. There are no diacritical 
marks and no effort to teach phonetics, hence the book should be 
preceded and accompanied by one which indicates and emphasizes 
pronunciation. ‘The profit in using this book with Chinese stu- 
dents will be almost entirely dependent upon the personality and 
persistency of the teacher. 3 R. P. M. 
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PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Sy R. P. MONTGOMERY, B.A. Com. 
mercial Press. 70 cents, post paid. , : 

This book is intended for students who wish to master English 
Grammar without a teacher. It is prepared by a teacher who has 
had much experience in teaching English. Whilst it is an advanced 
book, containing all the main principles of grammar, the language 
is simple. There are diagrams, model sentences, and Chinese | 
sentences (Mandarin), to illustrate all the uses of words, phrases, 
and clauses. Altogether it is a most useful book, and we commend 
it to the notice of teachers and missionaries generally. : 

B. 


vw DRAWING BOOKs (WF) RR HH). Three Sets. Commercial 

“vess. 64 cents. 

SetY. Consisting of 8 books for beginners. Graded from 
straight lixes to simple curved objects for pencil drawings. | 

Set II} In 6 books also for pencil drawing; rather more 
difficult Afian Set I; graded from easy copies of flat objects to easy 
copies df animals, birds, fishes, country scenes and human figures, 
etc., suggestive drawings. 

Set Ni Im€ books. For the higher classes, for brush draw- 
ing. The first four books for pen and ink, and the last two for 
colours. A most artistic set of books. The subjects are common 
objects and insects, fruits, flowers, animals, etc., drawn in few 
strokes. | 


CHINESE TEACHER’s Books (# & @ # bi). 48 cents. 

Two books containing small drawing copies with the order of 
lines numbered for the guidance of the teacher. To be copied 
on the blackboard. | | 


Mosic (i #2 3) HB). 20 cents. 

Kindergarten Song Books. Two books of very simple songs; 
easy tunes in the numerical sol fah, the subjects of the songs being 
everyday occupations. Suitable for action songs. 


REPUBLICAN SONG Books MK HB). Jn four books. $1.00 


In numerical sol fah. The tunes are original and very 
pleasing. The subjects are national, historical, patriotic, love of 
- parents, duties of children at home and school, good advice to 
children, etc. Includes action songs.. 


Sono Boox (#8 20 cents. | 
Containing in one volume most of the songs in four books of 

the ‘‘Ming Kok Tshaung Koo Zih.”’ Patriotic and filial songs, 

with a few other new additions. | 


Tur New Sono Book (3 M&K). ln two books. 80 cents. 
- Phe tunes set to numerical sol fah. 
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AGRICULTURAL R@ADERS ). Shanghai, a 

The choice of seeds, examination and analysis of soils, the use 
of fertilizers, destruction of insect pests, etc., are treated in a simple 
manner in these readers. Such lessons, if properly explained by the 
teacher, should not only impart useful information, but awaken the 
interest of the scholars in the processes of nature. The illustra- 
tions, however, are poor and badly printed. 


A CHINESE GRAMMAR (i? FA te). Commercial Press. 50 cents. 


This is a new book of four small volumes issued by the Com- 
mercial Press this year, for the purpose of enabling persons to write 
in an easy Wen-li style. As there are schools of language started 


now all over China for the benefit of hundreds, if not thousands, of 


young missionaries, they will find this a most useful hand-book, 
which will save them much time, as it is written by-a first class 
scholar, who has written it cow amore. | 


— 


Correspondence 


EVANGELICAL ALLI-— 
ANCK. UNIVERSAL WEEK 
OF PRAYER. 


To the Editor of | 
“THER CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
Sir: May I again trouble you 


to announce that the Chinese 
translation of the Programme of 


the Universal Week of Prayer 


(January 3rd—gth, 1915) is now 
ready for distribution. There 


are two editions, Wenli and. 


Mandarin, and are published by 
us as the representatives of the 
World’s Evangelical Alliance for 
the whole of China. Mission- 
aries in all parts of China may 


obtain the required number of . 


copies free of cost by applying 
to the Agent, Central China 
Religious Tract Society, Han- 
_kow. 


When applying, applicants | 


should state whether Wenli or 
Mandarin is desired, also the 
number of copies. 

It is the earnest hope of the 
Council of the World’s Evangel- 
ical Alliance that the Universal 


Week of Prayer should be more 
widely known and observed in 
China, and we trust that mis- 


-sionaries of all Churches will 


endeavour to make arrangements 
for its due observance. 

Thanking you for making 
these facts known, 


I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
G. MILEs, 
Hon, Secretary, T. S. 


SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Zo the Editor of — 
Tae CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SIR: Will you kindly 
insert the following notice in the 
columns of your paper, for which 
= we shall be most grate- 
ful 
The Committee on The Social 
Application of Christianity de- 
sires to get in touch with all 
persons who are interested in 
social service, and will welcome 
any information regarding such 
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work as is being catried on in 


any part of the Republic. Kind- — 


ly communicate, with the under- 
signed.’ 
Yours 


CHENGTING T. WANG, 
Chairman. 


_ TRANSFER OF WORK. 
To the Editor of 
‘‘ THR CHINESE RECORDER. 


DEAR SIR: 
ested in the : editorial in the 


August issue of the RECORDER - 


on the transfer of mission work 
from one society to another. 
Being particularly interested in 
the withdrawal of the American 
Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety from Central China, I am 
impelled to comment on the 
statements made. 

The four instances that are 
adduced in the editorial are 
hardly apposite. In the case of 
the Rhenish Society, the trans- 
fer, as the editorial acknowl- 
edges, has not taken place. In 
my judgment also the tenor of 
the official communication is 
against transfer. In the case 
of the London Mission, there is 
concentration in Peking, Canton 
and Hankow. ‘There has not 
been any abandonment of a great 
centre like Peking, Canton, and 
Hankow in order to concentrate 
elsewhere. With regard to the 
- transfer of the Foreign Christian 
Mission from Shanghai to Nan- 
king, you appear to be mistaken 
in your information—no such 
transfer is contemplated. The 
question before the denomina- 
tion is that of spending a large 
amount of money on a new edu- 
cational building in Shanghai, 
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spending the same amount of 


money on out-stations. No work 
or workers are to be transferred. 

With regard to the with- 
drawal of the American Baptist 


- Foreign Missionary Society from 


Central China, a move which 
has caused considerable com- 
ment, I think it should be borne 
in mind that there are some 


deans difficulties in the way. 


here does not appear to be any 


other Baptist Society able to 


take over the work. Totransfer — 


the work to some other denom- 


ination will probably not be 
acceptable to the denomination 
at home. Furthermore, the na- 
tive Christians in Hangyang do 
not seem very willing to agree 
to the transfer. They have gone 
so far as to say that if such 
transfer is made they will with- 
draw in a body and endeavour 
to carry on the _independ- 
ently. 

Personally I am of the opinion 
that a great mistake has been 
made under the circumstances 
in considering the surrender of 
this important base. Whatever 


difficulties there are at present 


existing, time will solve. The 
resuscitation and rejuvenation 
of the Mission would seem to be 
the easiest solution. 

Thanking you for the oppor- 
tunity of expressing another 
view point of this problem, 


I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Louris AGEssiz GOULD. 
c/o American Baptist Mission, 
shanghai. | 


[The Foreign Christian Mission bas 
voted more than once to transfer the | 


entire Shanghai work; it is not a 
work 


question of the educational 
only. 
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Giving Their All. 


The accompanying  photo- 
graphs tell a tale of sacrifice for 
the Kingdom of God by a group 
of Chinese village Christians that 
is not often duplicated even in 
Christian lands. . 

At the village of Tai-ho, (ke 
#3) on the seacoast of Hing- 
hwa, Fukien, in a barren region, 
frequently devastated by clan 
fights, there has been a small 
congregation worshipping for 
- nearly twenty years in the house 


of a military second degree man, 


who became an earnest Christian 
after he was freed from the 
slavery of opium. He died 
several years ago and left his 
property to two sons, the elder 
of whom became a Christian 
through the influence of his 
father’s peaceful and triumphant 
death. The younger wasted his 
portion in riotous living, and 
about two years ago, after spend- 
ing all, he came back home, re- 
| formed, and became an earnest 
Christian. 
For some time past the con- 
gregations had overflowed the 
little house, half the people 
gathering around the door on 
the threshing-floor. The need 
of a new church building had 
been much talked of, but no 
move was made, except the 
appointment of a committee. 

An old member, very lame, 


and poor, had had his little 


house, in which he lived, de- 
stroyed by a typhoon last sum- 
mer. He arose in the congrega- 
tion one Sunday morning and 
told the people that the wreck 
was all he owned in the world, 
and he would give it for a new 
church. | 


Then another veteran, who is" 
blind, told the astonished con- 
gregation that he had put all his 
little savings into a good coffin, 
in which he had hoped to be 
decently buried. This he turned 
over to the Building Committee. 
It was valued at over twenty 
dollars (silver). 

Then the younger brother, 
who had nothing left but half 
of the house where they were 
worshipping, offered his share 
of the house and threshing-tloor. 
The elder. brother immediately 
gave the remaining half. The 


hhouse can be sold for three 


hundred dollars cash. The con- 
gregation in a short time added 
over four hundred dollars to the 
above three hundred and twenty- 
five or more. 

This occurred without the 
knowledge of any foreign mis- 
sionary. Indeed no foreigner, 
living in a comfortable house, 
with an abundance to supply all 
his needs, could even suggest 
such sacrifices. Such giving is 
prompted only by Him who 
hung upon the Cross.. Douwbt- 


less there are scores. of stich 


groups of Chinese Christians all 
over the country, and some day 
they will astonish .and shame 
Christendom with their liberality. 


Nzssirt 


Bible Study Conference in 
Canton. 


The conference was held from 
August 20th to September 2nd, 


in the Presbyterian School build- 


ings at Fati, Canton. The con- 
ference was for Christian workers 
only. Lack, of room for enter- 
taining forced us to limit attend- 
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ance to preachers, teachers, 
both men and women, and 


church officers. There were 
over three hundred in attendance. 
It was primarily planned by and 
for the Presbyterian workers of 


West Kwangtung but its scope 


was widened by inviting workers 
of all other denominations work- 
ing in the same territory to 
attend, many of whom availed 
themselves of the opportunity. 
We are greatly indebted to valu- 
assistance from other denom- 
inations. | 

The object of the conference 
was to prepare for a general and 
widespread evangelistic cam- 
paign among all the churches 
of our Synod. It was felt that 
in order to secure the proper 
equipment for this work among 
the helpers the beginning must 
be made with the helpers them- 
selves by securing a deeper in- 
terest in the study of God’s Word 
and greater zeal for winning 
souls for Christ. 

It was exceedingly hot at that 
time in Canton and tke full days 
of meetings were very trying, 
yet in spite of this fact the in- 
terest increased every day. Some 
of our best meetings were the 
last few days of the conference. 

The program in general was 
as follows :— 

Early morning—‘‘Morning Watch”’ 
then 45 mins. devotional period after 
which 45 mins. were devoted to the 
study of SS. Methods, Personal Work, 
etc. After breakfast all gathered for 
Bible study—this class was conducted 
by Rev. R. A. Jaffray of the Christian 
Missio Alliance Mission—in the 
book of Daniel. The afternoon was 
devoted to an hour of singing or con- 
ference as to methods of work after 
which sectional Bible study classes 
were held, over ten different courses 
being offered, each member choosing 
his own course. The evenings were 
devoted to popular lectures and socials. 


The results of the conference 
are already manifest in greater 
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interest in Bible study and in- 
creased zeal in evangelistic work 
on the part of the helpers. 

It is felt by many that a 
general conference of this nature 
should be held each summer in 
South China. 

A. J. FIsHEr. 


The Recent Evangelistic Meetings 
for Students, Officials, Gentry, . 
and Business Men in China. 


A preliminary report on the 
first weeks of the follow-up has 
been submitted by the com- 
mittee in Peking. The report 
states that over 20,000 were in 
attendance at the science lectures 
and 14,000 at the evangelistic 
meetings. 1,934 signed cards 
indicating their desire to study 
the Bible. These have been 
tentatively assigned to 124 
groups or classes which are 
located in the different churches 
or in centres for which the 
churches are responsible through- 
out the city. In Tientsin dif- 
ficulty has been experienced this 
year in obtaining permission from 
the authorities to hold Bible 
classes in some of the government 
schools. It is hoped that this 
will soon be satisfactorily settled. 
In Hangchow the committee in 
charge reports that already more 
than 500 of those who signed 
cards are actually in attendance in 
the Bible classes. A statement 
of considerable interest has been 
made by Mr. Wen Shih Tsen, 
the Secretary of State in Che- 
kiang Province. Mr. Wen de- 
termined to become a Christian — 
during the meetings, and has 
since been accepted by the Pres- 
bytery and has been baptized. 
Mr. Wen says: | 

‘‘ From my youth I have been 
a believer in God. My view of. 
God, however, was the tradi- 
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tional view of my fore-fathers, 
in whose mind God (Shang Ti) 
and Heaven (Tien) are synony- 


mous terms. I conceived of God 


merely as power exercising itself 
in the punishment of evil. I had 
no idea of God as a Being of 
love. I have never thought of 
Confucianism as a religion. I 


have always considered it merely | 


a system of instruction. Chris- 
tianity as the true religion is 
fundamental. Confucianism as 
a system of teaching is merely a 
supplementary study on an equal- 
ity with many other branches 
of study. | 

‘‘My first -impulse toward 
Christianity was received when 
I was a student in Tientsin. 
The students of the Medical 
College of the city were notori- 
ous for their immorality. Every 
effort was made to bring about 
their reform but without success. 
Finally President Liu of the 
- Medical College induced some 
of the students to join a Bible 
class in the ‘Tientsin Union 
Church. At first there was no 
perceptible change, but presently 
surprising results came out. 
Most of the men in the Bible 
class were baptized. They be- 
came diligent in study, patient 
in healing, and energetic in 
preaching the Gospel in other 
schools. The evidence furnished 
in the lives of these students 
convinced me that God has real 
power to make young men repent 
and to purify their hearts. I 
have been much influenced by 
the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. To me it is the em- 
bodiment of what is simple, 
happy and progressive in re- 
ligion. The conception of Chris- 
tianity it reveals prepared me to 
become a Christian and a church 
member. | 

‘*T have decided to become a 
Christian because I wish to be 
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like Christian men whom I have 
observed—a man with a pure 
heart, strong blood, true patriot- 
ism, and perfect zeal. I believe 
that Christianity is able to save 
China. I believe the Bible is 
the weapon with which she can 
work out her salvation and face 
the civilized world. Now is a 
time of moral decline and danger 
among the young men of China. 
Social evils and temptations 
abound. Many yourg men who 
fall are not themselves blame- 
worthy. Rather should those 
be held responsible who might 
bring about reforms along social 
lines. There, I decided to make 
whatever personal sacrifice might 
be required in taking a public 
stand in order that I might 
lead tempted and half fallen 
young men into paths of right- 


-eousness and morality.’’ 


Word has come from Foochow 
that from 1,600 to 1,800 signed 


cards promising to study the 


Bible. At the time of writing 
Mr. Eddy had left for Amoy 
and was then to go to Hongkong 
and Canton. In the meantime 
meetings were to be held in the 
various secondary cities through- 
out the Province of Fukien. 
Upon his return from South 
China Mr. Eddy will address 
meetings for students and busi- 
ness men in Shanghai and Nan- 
king. In both these cities com- 
mitteesare making very thorough 
preparations. In Shanghai the 


-Tah Wu Teh theatre has been 


secured. In Nanking the offici- 
als have offered free use of a 
modern theatre situated in front 
of the Exposition grounds ; they 
have also put the City Railway 


at the disposal of the Christian 


Committee during the three days 
of the meetings. In both these 
cities normal classes are being 
held and several scores of teach- 
ers are being prepared in advance 
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to lead the classes which will be 


formed immediately at the close 


of the evangelistic meetings. The 
prayers of Christians through- 
out China are earnestly request- 
ed that all who have any re- 
sponsibility for the evangelistic 
meetings may be faithful in doing 
everything possible to conserve 
the best results. 


Union Evangelistic Meetings 
in Canton. 


The plans for union evangel- 


istic meetings in Canton have 


really come into existence from 


three sources—the committee to 
prepare for the meetings to be 
conducted by Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy in November, the com- 
mittee appointed by the women 
to plan for meetings for the 
women to be conducted by Mrs. 
Eddy, and a committee ap- 
pointed from the missionary 
body to provide for a special 
series of meetings which are to 
take place simultaneously in all 
of the leading churches of Can- 
ton three weeks after the meet- 
ings conducted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddy. This last committee 
was appointed at the last meet- 
ing of the Missionary Conference 
as a result of three papers which 
were read on this subject by 
Rev. C. I. Blanchett of the C. M. 
S., Rev. R. E. Chambers of the 
Southern Baptist Mission, and 
Rev. C. A. Nelson of the A. B. 
F. M. 

These three committees are 
all working harmoniously and 


the committee appointed by the 


Missionary Conference has al- 
ready united with the Eddy Com- 
mittee to form the Canton Evan- 
gelistic Campaign Committee. 
This larger committee is keep- 
ing in close touch with the com- 
mittee for the women’s work 


[Decembe 
so that there is no conflict or 
duplication of work. 

The Rev. A. J. Fisher has 
just been set aside by his Mis- 
sion to give the greater portion 
of his time for the next four 
months to the supervision of 
this evangelistic work. Mr. Wu 
Paak Luen, the Chinese secretary 
for religious work in the Y. M. 
C. A., is likewise giving the 
whole of his time to this effort 
and Miss Banks of the Y. W. C. 
A. has been set aside by that 
association for the purpose of 
the evangelistic work among 
the women. Rev H. O. T., 
Burkwall will give a large por- 
tion of his time during the 
campaign and the leading mis- 
sionares of all denominations are 
planning their time so as to be 
free to give full support during 
the months of November and 
December. | 

In July the Eddy Committee 
completed the organization of a 
large working committee com- 
posed of delegates from each of the 
churches. This committee num- 


berssixty men and is now meeting 


every week to perfect the plans 
for the Bible- study and follow 
up work. This committee is 
also preparing the names and 
addresses of all those who during 
the past have been attending 
the churches and showing in- 
terest in the Gospel with a view 
to making a special effort to secure 
their attendance at the Eddy 
meetings. This committee will 
be responsible for ushering and | 
all the organization mecessary 
in connection with the meetings. | 
To assist in the ushering and 
personal work it will secure a 
large number of volunteers from 
the student associations of the 


three Christian schools. 


The approach to the students 
of the government schools will 
be more difficult this year than 
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it has been in the past several 
years. This isduein part tothe 
political reaction last year which 
resulted in a complete change 
of officials and also. to a strong 
general reaction in religious 
thought. On account of these 
conditions the preliminary 
lectures on scientific subjects 
which are to be given by Mr. 
_ Robertson are of even more than 
usual importance. 

Most of the missions are 
planning to bring in their work- 
ers in order that they may 
profit by the inspiration of the 
meetings. Plans are under way 
for a Christian workers’ institute 
which will be held at the same 
time. 

Immediately following the 
meetings the attention of all con- 
cerned will be given to the work 


of following up those who in- . 


dicate their interest and, if possi- 
ble, they will be enrolled in Bible 
classes. 

On the 6th of December 
special meetings will commence 
simultaneously iu at least ten of 
the largest churches of the city. 
These churches have been select- 
ed with reference to their loca- 
tion so that through this com- 
paign the whole city may be 
reached. ‘These meetings will 
continue for eight successive 
evenings and if the interest 
warrants at any special point 
they will be continued for a 
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still longer period. In prepar- 
ation for them a house to house 
canvass will be made by the 
church members of the entire 
city. A special committee will 
assist in selecting the Chinese 
pastors who are to be chosen for 
these services. It is planned 
that the speaker shall be the 
same for the entire series. These 
speakers will be given every 
assistance in making preparation 
for this series of addresses. It is 
hoped that Mr. Eddy will be able 
to meet with them several times 
during the course of his visit. 

The leaders and committees 
responsible for this movement 
have realised from the first that 
organization—no matter how 
complete—will not avail to make 
these meetings successful in win- 
ning men and women to Christ 
and therefore they have been 
placing great emphasis on. the 
necessity for united prayer. 
Prayer calendars have been is- 
sued and distributed to all mem- 
bers of the church in order 
that all may share in this work 
of intercession. During the next 
two months group prayer meet- 
ings will be held in homes and 
schools and other available meet- 
ing places all over the city. 

As a result of this combined 
effort of faith and works it is 
hoped that a great wave of 
revival sweep over the whole of 
Kwangtung Province. 


The Month 


UNREST IN THE SOUTH. 


._ No less than three times have 


bombs been thrown in different parts 
of Canton city, the second and third 
times being accompanied by a con- 
siderable loss of life. The conviction 
is shared by many that these have to 
do with plots which had been hatched 
to foment another revolution in the 


south of China, but from reliable — 


sources we understand much of the 
trouble comes from organizations 
which have only a nominal political 
character, their origin being the 
binding together for robbery. Too 
much importance, therefore, must not 
be attached to these outrages and to 
the general uneasiness, 

The large meetings in connection 
with Mr. Eddy’s visit to Canton had 
to be cancelled on account of the 
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unrest. The smaller meetings ‘were, 


however, to be held in. the Bi Mission — 
chapels. — 


established its office at Hsiakwan, 
Nanking, and will commence the 

Rai commen 


at Pukow and | 


The Eastern Times reports :—“ ‘The 
Nanking-Changshba Railw hag 


THE CAPTURE oF TSINGTAU. 


“ after a lengthy siege’ the united 
Japanese and British forces took Tsing- 


-tauon November roth. The Governor 


of Tsingtau telegraphed to the Kaiser: 
—‘*The fortress was stormed and 
broken in the center and fell after all 
means of defence had been exhausted.’ 
Our artillery was — over- 
come. 
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BIRTHS. 


AT October to Dé. and 
Mrs. HAROLD BALME, Ee. B. M.,a 
daughter 

Ar October 22nd, to r. 
and Mrs. H. A. WILBUR, YMCA 
a daughter (Rosemary), 

AT Nan ing, October i, to Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. ¥.M.C.A.,a 
son (Robert Winston). 

At Hwangchow, October 26th, to Rev. 
Pacey Mrs. G. TONNER, S. M. S., a 


Ar Ch king, October 27th, to Mr. 
and W.Sawpon, F. F. 


M., a daughter (Eleanor Margaret). 
MARRIAGES. 


AT hai,« November Dr. 
Jagex BALDWIN to Miss. 
TRUDE I. of M. 

DEATHS. 


At Lachokow, arst, Mr. OLAV 
N.E.M., from dysentery 
At Changking. October th; 
Wrt1am, only son of and Mrs. 
ERNEST Ww. SAWDON, F. M., 
aged two years and nine months, 
At Shanghai, November 13th, 
MARY, the infant daughter of Mr, 


ARRIVALS. 


30th, Rev. G. CaRLELOWw 


Lacy, Miss EttzaseTa Lacy, Miss 
CLARA B..SMITH; and Miss FLORENCE 
SAYLES, all M. E..M,, and Rev. and 
Mrs. J. B B. and child, M -E. 


( 


M. Ey M., (ret.). 
October roth, Dr. and Mrs. E. 


Srockgy and four children (ret.); 
Miss A. CHRISTIANSEN and Miss E. 
Macrow, for L. M. Ss. 


a, (ret). 4th, Rev. RALPH A. Warp, | 


October 13th, Mr. C. D, HAvEs, 
Y. M. C. Ay 

November 3rd, Dr.and Mrs. Yocum, 
S. B.C., Dr. Succ and Dr, J. M. 
Foster, both A. B, F. M, Soc'y., Miss 
DUNKELBERGER and Mr. SHorr, 
both Un. Evan. Mission, 

November 17th, Mrs. W. H. Hup- 
SON and 3 children (ret.), Dr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Suteips and 2 children 

ret.), Miss NISBET, Miss HIRS&LAND 
ret,), all So. Pres. Mission, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. LYTTL& and 2 children (ret.), 
Un. Meth, Ch., Mr. G. E. HARTWELL 


(ret.), Miss G. E. HARTWELL, Miss 


SHERRITT, Miss Happock, Dr. ADA 
Speers, Dr. and Mrs. Best, Mr. and 
Mrs. ALBERTSON and child (ret.), Mr. 
and Mrs, BEATON, Mr. and Mrs, 
SmirH, all of Can, Meth, Mission, 
Miss CORNELIA MORGAN, Ind., Mr. 
and Mrs, TVELDT, Norwegian Mission, 


‘Miss GERTRUDE IRENE DRUSBACH, 
E. M. (ret.). 


November 22nd, Rev. E. J. 
S.P.G. 

November 25th, Rev. A. KENNEDY, 
wife and 4 children (ret.), Ind., Miss 
CoLTerRT, Ind., Miss M. A . DOWLING 
(ret. ), A. B. F. M, Soc’y. 

*November 30th, Mr, ForsBrs and 
mother, Can. Pres. Mission, Miss E. 


Mrs. H. A. — M. A. M. WAcsTAFF, Wesleyan Mission. 


DEPARTURES. 


October sth, Miss GRACE MNEE, 
M. E. M., for U.S.A A.. 

November 7th, Mr. and Mrs, GUL- 
BRANSEN and Miss ScHULT, C. I, M. “s 
Miss Hotmsten, unconrected, and 
Mrs. J. H, WorRLEy. M. M,. 

October 30th, Miss Dunpay, Ind., 
Miss MAYER, Meth. Epis. Mission. 

November 7th, Dr. J. FE. WALKER 


- and daughter, A. B. C. F. M 


November 17th, Mr. err Mrs. 
DONALD SMITH, English Baptist Miss. 


to . give employment to the poor 
al 
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